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The Paris International Exhibition. 


N Monday last, pre- 
cisely at two 
o’clock, according 
to arrangement, 
the Emperor and 
Empress of the 
French, full of 
smiles, entered 
the enormous 
building which 
has been erected 
in the Champ de 
Mars, and pro- 
ceeded to make 
the tourofit. The 
sun shone, a green 
velarium powder- 
ed with bees form- 
ed a covered-way 
of approach, a 
thousand flags 
fluttered, and, 
though the people 

. Of Paris had not 
' made it a holi- 

day, large crowds 

of sight-seersgave 
animation to the 
external scene. In 
the centre of the 
outer zone of the 
building, that ap- 
propriated to ma- 
chinery and pro- 
cesses, a raised 
gangwayisformed 
running allround; 

a capital feature, 
and the only part of the building where a general 

view from above, of any portion of the Exhibition 

can be obtained. Ascending this on the French 
side of the chief entrance, which is next the 

Pont d’Jena, the imperial party and suite walked 

all round the building, representatives of various 

nationalities being presented to them on the 
way. They descended on the English side of 
the same entrance, and then passed through the 
central avenue to the Fine-art zone, which they 
traversed in the same manner, making various 
stoppages for presentations. The Emperor must 
have been greatly astonished at the change that 
had been effected since his last visit. None 
who walked through the building on Saturday 
but those who know from experience what can 
be done in the last twenty-four hours in such 
undertakings, could have supposed that such an 
aspect could have been put on by Monday 
morning as was the case. Sunday did not there 
stop work, as fortunately it does with us; and 
where, in fitting up courts and compartments, 
every one is doing his own work, it all goes on 
simultaneously, and completion of a certain sort 





’ Comes everywhere about the same time. We 


are not advising our readers, however, now to 
visit it. It will be a month before it can be 
satisfactorily seen. In some of the sections the 
cases are not opened. Where the articles are 
set forth there are no labels, and, though the 
English Executive have got out a catalogue, a 
bulky red-covered volume not without sins, and 
including an account of previous exhibitions, and 
® general introduction in several languages, no 
figures of reference on the objects have yet been 
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the surrounding grounds, the most original and 
curious half of the undertaking, are but in car- 
cass; though even here the rapidity and skill 
with which the French, by means of their 
plaster and the apparently unlimited command 
of decorative artists capable of drawing 
with much spirit and colouring harmoniously, 
are able to throw on a skin of beauty was sin- 
gularly striking. When these buildings outside 
are finished, the palace and park of the Champ 
de Mars will be the world’s marvel, and an object 
for universal pilgrimage. French, English, 
Belgian, Italian, German, Egyptian, Tunisian, 
Chinese, Turkish, Persian, Russian, Norwegian, 
and Babel knows what other structures besides, 
are being erected and decorated at immense 
cost; and though, as we are disposed to believe, 
a very large amount of the work has been done 
by Paris hands, it was under native direction, 
and is faithfully characteristic. Some of the 
wooden buildings,—those of Russia notably, and 
to which we early referred, are beautiful speci- 
mens of workmanship. The cost of the Egyp- 
tian Temple has been immense, but the Crystal 
Palace has taken the shine off itsmovelty. Much 
money has been spent in fitting up and decorat- 
ing the Egyptian section inside the building; 
and the story is,—and probably it is:a story,— 
that France lent Egypt the money to do it with. 
The pavilion of the Emperor, on a turfed bank 
near the principal entrance, is light, elegant, 
and costly, including a plinth of marble, ‘a wide 
projecting verandah all round, with supports and 
ornaments of zinc, and a balustrade below; in- 
laid marble steps, with bronzed eagles at the 
foot, and a stone pavement to terrace, with 
incised ornaments; while within there are mo- 
saic floors of marble, and paintings on the ceiling. 
The covering is domical, and of zinc. Nearly 
opposite to this, on the other side of the path, is 
a building put up by the English Commission as 
a testing-house and for various experiments as to 
lighting and heating. This takes the shape of a 
Tudor cottage ornée, not in the highest style of 
architectural art, but still a type of much that 
is done amongst us. It is made, too, the means 
of exhibiting numerous building materials and 
processes. The roof is covered with various 
sorts of tiles and slates; some of the chimneys 
have ornamental brick shafts, others terra-cotta 
pots of known patterns. One window-frame is 
of terra-cotta. Some parts of the exterior are 
‘* half-timber,” some are covered with cement, 
and others with tiles in varied patterns; while 
the cresting obligingly tells observers, in very 
large letters, that “ This Ironwork was made by 
Cottam, Winsley-street.” No mistake about 
that, at any rate. One face of the building is 
adorned in this wise:—being covered with 
plaster having a rough and coloured face, orna- 
mental forms and patterns are cut out of it and 
filled in with white plaster, and having a smooth 
face. The drawing from which the workmen 
were doing this part of the decoration was 
signed E. J. Tarver, architect. Within, where 
the roof is ugly, the walls are being lined with 
specimens of Keene’s Cement in various patterns, 
Robinson’s enamelled slate, and varieties of wall 
tiles. Altogether this Testing House, when 
finished, will have its value. 

Close to it the terra-cotta monument, in me- 
mory of Mulready, designed by Sykes, is being 
set up. It consists of a recumbent figure of the 
painter on a tomb, and a canopy supported by 
ornamental columns. It seems to want refine- 
ment, but is not yet ina state to admit of a 
right judgment being formed. 

In the English Boiler House, too, in this same 
part of the ground, terra-cotta is largely used in 
the shape of repetitions of the columns made 
by Mr. Blanchard, for the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s gardens at Brompton. The story of 
this building is somewhat curious, but we have 
scarcely time to tell it fally. Under the wasteful 











mode that has been adopted of supplying power | 


to the machinery, the Exhibition building is 
surrounded with boiler-houses and their chim- 
neys: there are, we believe, some fourteen or 
fifteen of them. The English Executive found 
that, besides generating steam for ‘moving the 
British machinery, it was an object, in construct 
ing the boiler-house, to exhibit several boilers 
contributed by exhibitors; and in order to in- 
duce visitors to inspect them without suf- 
fering inconvenience from heat, an open colon- 
naded treatment was adopted (see p. 234). The 
general character of the design was furnished 
by a building in Ahmedabad, the capital of 
Goozerat, in British East India. This building 
was Syud Oosmin’s mosque, and is described 
in a volume on the “ Architecture of Ahme- 
dabad,” of which we lately gave an account. 
This Syud Oosm4n, called Shumiee Booehinee, 
founded a suburb of Ahmedabad, on the west of 
Saburmuttee river, which is still called Oosman- 
poor. He died in A.D. 1458, and two years 
afterwards his patron, Mahmood Begurra, built 
in his memory the tomb and mosque which are 
here represented. The tomb is 78 ft. square, 
and contains 80 pillars, of which 32 are double. 
The diameter of the centre dome is 38 ft. The 
minaret serves for the chimney. The details of 
the columns, it will be remembered, are not 
Indian. Some excess of strength has been given 
to the timber roof, and the domes, of which there 
are five, are unfortunately shams. We must not, 


however, stop longer in the grounds just now. 


The form of the building, as most people:now 
know, is an oval; or, to speak more correctly, it 
is described by two semi-circles connected by a 
straight line at each side about two-thirds of the 
radius in length. This oval is divided into con- 
centric. zones, each zone being appropriated, in 
theory, to special objects, and the centre is an 
open garden. The building is then divided into 
quarters, so to speak, by avenues running from 
the outer circumference to the inner garden, 
and these quarters, more to one and fewer to 
others, are given to the different countries. 
There is thus provided, on paper at any rate, the 
special classification and the geographical 
classification. 

After the fullest consideration we can do no 
less than re-assert most positively, that the 
building is constructed on the plan originally 
published in our pages, and reprinted by us some 
time ago in juxtaposition with that of the French 
building as erected. Mr. Le Play, to whom plenty 
of credit may still be due, unwisely persists in re- 
fusing to admit this obligation. But the denial 
is useless. Put the lines on paper, and the fact 
is obvious. Let him paint an inch thick, as 
Hamlet says with a difference : to that admission 
he must come at last. It might be done, too, 
with less reluctance, inasmuch as in execution 
it cannot be deemed a complete success. Weare 
not at all disposed to join in the cry that has 
been raised as to the ugliness of the building: 
its arrangement has several advantages, and the 
ease with which any part of it may be found 
by making for the central garden — itself a 
charming feature—is admirable. Nevertheless, 
it is probably the last of its kind. The classifi- 
cation cannot be maintained: at any rate, it has 
not been maintained here, and the circular form 
presents many difficulties. 

Quitting this part of the subject,—the main 
avenue leading from the principal entrance to 
the central garden has “France” on the ‘left 
side, ‘England ” on the right, and is lighted by 
a clearstory in which, at too great g height, are 
some of the best specimens of stained glass by 
the artists of the two countries. Some good 
examples of English work have been made to 
front this avenue. Thus, immediately after pass- 
ing across the outer zone, or machinery depart- 
ment, are seen a capital pair of wrought-iron 
gates, by Messrs. Barnard & Bishop, of Norwich. 
These were designed for them by Mr. Thomas 
Jeckyll: his monogram will be found im one 
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cumstances required, but always persistently 
and determinedly. The space originally granted, 
and then considered too small, has been cut 
down twice or thrice, removed altogether to 
another part of the building, turned round, cut 
short, and in every way changed ; but, after all, 
with such evident advantage to the position of 
the courts that little need now be said as to 
this beyond one word of regret that the com- 
mittee did not at first know they would 
occupy such a conspicuous place in the sight of 
the world of visitors, and have to fill such an 
important part of the Exhibition. 

It is more than probable that had they so 
known, greater efforts would have been made, 
and more special appeals addressed to architects 
themselves, to take care that their names should 
be represented in the Court of “ Arts cognate to 
Architecture,” as well as in their own special 
group, by designs and models. 

The constitution of this committee, however 
necessary, was not favourable to the working out 
of any very elaborate ideas, and the general 
haze which seemed to envelope all the doings 
and the proposals of the Exhibition authorities 
made it very difficult for those few who had the 
actual carrying out of the details to see their 
way, or sometimes even to feel it. It should be 
mentioned that almost all the architectural and 
kindred societies of England, as well as the In- 
stitute of Architects of Ireland, joined the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in this enterprise, 
but in reality little or nothing has been done in 
the provinces; and the Irish Institute confined 
its interest in the matter to a timely donation 
towards the funds of the committee. The Scottish 
architects have preferred to stand aloof, and are 
not, that we are aware of, represented in the 
Exhibition. 

Thus, it will be seen, the matter practically fell 
into the hands of the Institute; and the Presi- 
dent, indefatigable in this as in other matters, 
gave what assistance he could personally, and 
always his strenuous countenance and support 
to what the sub-committees and their officers 
were able to attempt. Unfortunately,it happened 
that Mr. G. R. Burnell, one of the honorary 
secretaries, whose fitness for some of the special 
duties required to be fulfilled in Paris will be 
acknowledged by all, was smitten down by 
paralysis just at a most important juncture, and 
thus a loss to the architectural public generally 
fell heavily on this committee. As the know- 
ledge of facts and correspondence connected with 
the Exhibition was difficult to be taken up by any 
newly-appointed officer, Mr. C. F. Hayward, the 
other honorary secretary, was charged with the 
whole duties ; but with a gentleman who, though 


corner, and they do him great credit. 
in solid, and is ornamented, in repoussée work, with birds and branches, 
showing Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter,—hawthorn in bloom, the 
rose, the blackberry, and hawthorn with berries. Hammered-work foliage 
fills the part above, and the top rail, again, is ornamented with birds and 
flowers in repoussée. Near these is a chimney-piece by Messrs. Wedgwood, 
made of alabaster, from a design by Messrs. Nesfield & Shaw, filled in 
with sage-green jasper plaques. 
modelled from mural paintings at Pompeii; the story of Achilles, by Pacetti ; 
and female figures from the Judgment of Paris. Although an interesting 
work, one is tempted to ask why the Messrs. Wedgwood should continue 
Minton’s stand in this avenue is very fine. 
are the exhibits of Jackson & Graham, Gillow, Copeland, the Department 
of Art, and others ; but we run past them all to speak early, as in duty bound, 
of the English Architectural Court, which is found by turning to the right 
at the bottom of the avenue, just before reaching the fine-art zone. 

The Paris Exhibition Architectural Committee, it will be remembered, 
began their labours early in last year, and put out their first invitations to 
exhibit in April; so that they have now been more than twelve months 
working, sometimes slowly and languidly through the heat of summer, 
sometimes urgently and with speed in the winter months, according as cir- 





The bottom of each gate is filled 


These include Flaxman’s Dancing-girls, 


Here, too, 
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an amateur, has since done good service to the 
committee—Mr. G. B. Wood, assistant honorary 
secretary ; Mr. Charles Barry acting as treasurer. 
Subsequently, the post of architect to the com- 
mittee in Paris was undertaken by Mr. W. H. 
White, a resident there, who has acted in an 
honorary capacity with the energy of one enjoy- 
ing a lucrative office, and has met the demands 
upon his time and attention at the Exhibition 
building with the utmost good humour. Others 
of the committee, including the honorary secre- 
tary, have also from time to time personally 
superintended the completion of some of the 
details. 

The group under which architects’ own draw- 
ings, designs, and models are exhibited is, of 
course, fine art (Numbered 1, Class iv.) ; but it 
was found impossible, we presume, to give space 
inside the actual fine-art galleries. So that these 
architectural drawings have been placed as near 
as possible to these galleries, and on the same 
walls, but on the side towards the general Exhi- 
bition. The beautiful French drawings for the 
“ Archives des Monuments Historiques,” are 
exhibited in the inner circle of all, open towards 
the garden; and there would have been more 
room for English drawings in the same position, 
but it is certainly not a good place in all weathers 
for drawings on paper. At the same time, the 
“Arts cognate to Architecture” (forming 
“Group 3” in various classes, under the general 
head, “ Furniture, and other Objects for the Use 
of Dwellings’’), originally placéd in the midst of 
other exhibitors, have been moved back to the 
same position as the architectural drawings, and 
in immediate connexion with Group 1; so that 
in one long line, occupying about 125 ft. of 
frontage, with passages, screens, and courts 
behind, can be seen at a glance (and the better 
as this is on the outer circumference of one of 
the curves) the whole British Architectural 
Exhibition. 

Writing, as we do now, however, we may well 
say we fear the Group 1 will be cramped, for 
although those that are hung are very satisfac- 
torily placed—not too crowded, nor too high or 
low, yet it is evident that a great deal more 
space must be found before the heap of drawings 
now in the corners of the court can be hung on 
the walls. We say nothing of the photographs, 
of which not one has yet been hung; not merely, 
as it would appear, from want of space, but also 
from want of hands to do the work; for some space 
appropriated to photographs of the Law Courts 
designs is stili a blank, though a number of 
frames lie beneath it ready to show the very last 
phaseof Gothic, and the lasteffort of British archi- 
tects to their confréres throughout the world. 
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As to these photographs we may observe, that 
it was not contemplated at first to exhibit any ; 
but the British Executive, at the instance of thig 
committee, accepted photographs as illustrative 
of the architectural designs comprised jp 
Group 1, Class 4, of the French arrangement, 
By this concession, which entailed considerable 
additional labour and responsibility on the com. 
mittee,.a far better representation of architec. 
ture in England will be obtained than would be 
given by the drawings only; and by a happy 
coincidence there will for the first time be exhj. 
bited copies of drawings in two important com. 
petitions, one of which is but recently decided, 
while the other is still in a state of suspense, 
We believe this is the first time when, by a com. 
bination of circumstances, it is possible for  , 
rational judgment to be formed of the compara. 
tive merits of a series of designs apart from the 
exhibition of the designs themselves. Mr. Bow. 
ler, let us add, has done excellent service in 
hanging the drawings. 

It should be borne in mind that with regard 
to Group 1, the committee was appointed by the 
British Executive to select the drawings which 
should be sent to Paris (the photographs being 
added subsequently as above mentioned); s0 
that all the care and responsibility, as well as the 
cost of packing and transmission to and fro, will 
be borne by the British commission. Also that 
in order to facilitate the labours of the com. 
mittee, the galleries at South Kensington were 
offered and accepted for the preliminary exhibi. 
tion, held in January last, of which an account 
was given in our pages at the time. 

The drawings being selected, and a few others 
not available for the first exhibition being added, 
they remained at the disposal of the British 
Executive, who as yet have been unable to com. 
plete the task of hanging them. But with re. 
gard to the other court, Group 3, of which we 
have spoken, the committee were to act asa 
body of exhibitors associated together for a defi. 
nite purpose, and as such were not entitled to 
any assistance or support. 

They have had thus to act in a double capacity; 
and, for the sake of carrying out their ideas, it 
has been necessary for them to find the means, 
not only by charging the exhibitors in propor- 
tion to the space they occupy, but by disin- 
terestedly subscribing amongst themselves. The 
heavy charges required to be met have neces- 
sitated the raising of a considerable sum of 
money; but it is hoped that, after all, nothing 
more may be required than has been already 
raised, though the committee were very careful 
in their earlier statement not to commit them- 
selves to any definite amount. And in this they 
acted wisely; for, considering the amount of 
confusion, the difficulty of obtaining workmen, 
and of keeping them at work when so obtained, 
the various changes and difficulties in the way 
of carrying out the slightest work, an increase of 
expense must be entailed upon this committee 
as on every one who is an exhibitor to the extent 
of at least double the cost of similar work done 
at ordinary times. 

Of the drawings it is scarcely necessary for 
us again to speak, especially as they are not yet 
all in their places; but we gladly notice one 
drawing, hung, we presume, as a memorial of 
one whom it was the delight of all to honour— 
the late Professor Cockerell, R.A. This sketch, 
by his own hand, of the sculpture in the pedi- 
ment of St. George’s Hall, at Liverpool, was lent 
by the corporation of Liverpool, to whom it 
belongs; and though it is but a slight sowventrs 
and the only exception to the general rule as to 
quite recent works, we are glad the committee 
have obtained it, and that it is among the first 
to have a locality assigned to it in the Inter- 
national Exhibition. ‘ 

With the drawings it was intended to combine 
(according to the designation of the Class 4) 
architectural models. Of these one is of suf- 
ficient importance to take a prominent position, 
viz., Mr. Scott’s model of the Prince Consort 
Memorial (which we understand has been pre- 
sented by her Majesty to the South Kensington 
Museum), and this ‘has been placed in a cent r 
position of the passage running through the a ; 
joining group, and close to Skidmore’s case © 
metal-work, which contains portions of the same 
as now being worked ont, so forming @ Very ap- 
propriate and interesting object, as a poaneoking 
link, as it were, between the architect 8 —. 
art-design, and the manufacturer's actual @ 
workmanship, and-showing, we venture to ba ’ 
that the “ Arts cognate to Architecture wa 
appropriately placed in the position assigned 
them. Of the design itself, we may remark 
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; uping, though effective and necessarily 
” oon tie ca size, is, after all, hardly so 
fall of verticality—so suggestive of growth, one 
rt out of another—which we have considered 
to be characteristic of monuments of this class, 
—as it might have been. And though we would 
not prejudge the composition from a model on 
such a scale as this, nor indeed from any model 
at all short of the real size, we cannot help 
thinking of the construction, and how in the 
name of truth all the upper part of the building 
can be carried with any direct bearings below. 
In all the Eleanor crosses, and other similar monu- 
ments, besides the spires of the Medizval times, 
this difficulty was in the simplest manner obvi- 
ated and the eye as well as the judgment satisfied 
with a beautiful tapering outline, and gradually 
receding stages of construction. : 

Again, in finishing this important work, it is 
to be hoped all bizarre effect and all merely 
meretricious ornament may be subdued, and the 
detail carefully subjugated to the general gran- 
deur of effect. And we say this because, from 
the colouring of the model, as well as from the 
original drawing (which, by the way, should be 
placed in close proximity to it), we fear the mass 
of coloured marbles, and gilded and painted 
metal-work, will only take off at first from the 
dignity of the whole design, and very soon indeed 
become dirty and distressing to behold. With 
all this, which of course will not be thought 
adverse criticism, we feel the noble character of 
the work as one worthy of the well-beloved 
Prince; and know that the Prince Consort Memo- 
rial is in safe hands, and will remain a great 
monument of the art and skill of nineteenth- 
century artists and workmen. 

We may remark, by the way, that one of the 
metal pediments of the first stage is now being 
erected at the right hand or British side of one 
entrance through the great outer gallery (ma- 
chinery), in a good position for judging its effect 
when completed. The objects exhibited in the 
Architectural Court we shall notice on another 
occasion. ‘Touching expenditure, the Imperial 
Commissioners have not won golden opinions 
from their foreign colleagues. France, or rather 
we should say, a certain number of Frenchmen, 
are to gain everything; other nationalities are 

to pay. Helping in such an undertaking is a 
much more expensive affair than having an 
exhibition for ourselves and the world in our 
own country. It will cost the British Treasury 
say 150,0001., at least, irrespective of the thou- 
sands upon thousands spent by the individual 
exhibitors. The Exhibition of 1862 cost 460,0001., 
and brought back 460,0001.,—that is, it really 
cost nothing; and the Exhibition of 1851 gave 
England a profit of about 200,0001., besides many 
other good results. The difficulties under which 
the English have worked have been very great. 
Should Mr. Henry Cole, hereafter, have to tell 
the story, say in reply to a motion in the House 
of Commons, it will be found amusing. We 
believe, to give an example, it was four months 
before he could get a site for the terra-cotta 
columns and arch designed by Sykes for the 
South Kensington Museum,—a capital work 
executed by Mr. Blanchard ; and these, together 
with a bay of the building (a specimen of capital 
brickwork and terra-cotta), were ultimately 
planted amongst the machinery in a very inap- 
propriate situation. 

To get down to the Strand of the River Seine, 
where buildings have been erected to display the 
Exhibition made by the English Admiralty and 
the French Admiralty, a tunnel was required, 
though a cheaper and more discoverable ap- 
proach could have been made; and we were 
forced to pay 2,0001. or 3,000/. as a moiety 
of the cost of it, to say nothing of the expense 
of preparing the ground to receive the building, 

and the building itself. We could fill a page 
with similar statements; but it is an ungracious 
task; and, if it had not seemed to us right that 
the position of our Executive should be under- 
=” we should not have pursued it even thus 








PRE-HIsTorIc LakE EMBANKMENT.—A lake has 
discovered in the State of Iowa, in America, 
Occupying a surface of 2,800 acres, which is be- 
tween 2 ft. and 3 ft. higher than the sur- 
rounding country, and surrounded by a carefully- 
built wall 10 ft. or 15 ft. wide. When or by whom 
the wall, which is very old, was built none can 
discover. The stones of the wall vary in weight 
from a hundred pounds to three tons. There 


THE GREAT ROMAN WALL.* 


THE mighty “murus,” or great stone chain, 
placed by the Romans round the neck of Britain, 
has shared the fate of other imperial relics. At 
the close of the Roman occupation, from being 
disused it became uncared for; and every suc- 
ceeding century found it more and more disre- 
garded. Its stones furnished an acceptable and 
ready-fashioned material for Mediseval builders, 
of which they freely availed themselves, and the 
high, broad stone wall became frayed, ruined, 
and diminished under their hands. We know of 
a Saxon crypt that was built out of it; Medizeval 
castles were built out of it; farmsteads were 
bailt out of it; and fragments of it are to be 
seen in various places built upin different build- 
ings along its route. But, now stalking up hill 
and edging steep crags, now gliding down some 
precipitous hill or crag side, now and again 
crossed by our nineteenth-century railways, now 
crossing plains and taking further strides across 
moorlands and pastures, now lost sight of in a 
crowded town, or a field in which a coal-pit is 
worked, and coming into view again, perhaps, in 
a farmyard, there are still many lengths of it 
left. These are sometimes only a few stones 
high, at others several feet in height, though 
nowhere perfect; and again only a trace of the 


tions are exposed for miles, and formed intoa 
highway, or intoa bridle-path. Stretching across 
Northumberland and Cumberland, in a line 
where England measures but 74 miles from sea 
to sea, these bulky fragments of the old wall lie 
mellowing in the sun or bleaching in the winds, 
according to the shelter or exposure of their site. 
Occasionally we may still see the original con- 
formation of the ditches and embankments with 
which the military strength of the defence was 
increased. On the north side dives down a deep 
fosse; on the south is the vallum, consisting of 
threg ramparts and a second fosse. Several of 
the stationary camps may be visited. The re- 
mains of some of the mile-castles are yet very 
considerable, although by far the larger number 
of them have quite disappeared. 

The first question naturally asked when examin- 
ing thisaugust boundary is, who builtit? Consider- 
ing that it is mentioned by various early writers, 
it would appear that to answer it satisfactorily 
would not be a difficult matter. A novice would 
reply, Severus built it. Another would be per- 
plexed by a hazy impression that Agricola was. 
concerned in it. Those-who know all that has 
been said upon the subject would hesitate to 
give an opinion. A fourth class of respondents 
would aver that it was the work of Hadrian. 
The exact order of its formation, and the exact 
period when it was commenced and completed, 
are matters of conjecture, based upon the evi- 
dence of the wall itself, and that afforded by 
somewhat conflicting written testimony. At 
first we find mention of it at intervals of cen- 
turies, but as time passes on this occurs more 
frequently ; for, curiously, as less could be said 
with certainty more was written. The most recent 
work upon the subject is a third edition of Dr. 
Bruce’s description of the mural barrier. In this 
fine tome the author has gathered together every 
early allusion to the imperial rampart, and every 
description of it by more recent writers,— 
Stukeley, Gale, Horsley, Wallis, Hodgson, Hut- 
ton, Hutchinson, Gordon,—and supplemented 
them with a vast amount of information out of 
his own stores; and this in a manner so sump- 
tuously precise that we may say the author has 
done justice to his theme. It is understood that 
the late Duke of Northumberland liberally 
opened his coffers to aid in the due perfection 
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of this work by furnishing a large number of 
the woodcuts with which it is illustrated, and 
further increased its comprehensiveness by allow- 
ing Dr. Bruce the free use of a survey of the 
wall made by Mr. MacLauchlan, with a reduced 
reprint of his map and the pick of a series of 
illustrations destined for another work on Roman 
northern antiquities. With this ducal aid, and 
the sympathy and assistance of the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham and of several distinguished 
antiquaries, and among them the owner of large 
tracts of the wall, to whom the work is dedi- 
cated, the author has gone over the ground he 
trod in his first and second editions with new 
lights and new powers, and this third volume 
may be looked upon almost as a new work. 
Those who may never hope to see the remains 
of the great Roman legacy themselves may gain 
a very clear idea of their present appearance as 
well as of the mighty barrier in the days when 
it was in use from the scores of illustrations, a 
few of which we are enabled to give (see pp. 242, 
243). Sections from two points show the slight 
difference the wall presented in its enormous 
length, and also that there was some slight varia- 
tion, which with the number of centurial stones 
found along its course, suggests that it was built 
in separate lengths at the same time just as our 
Thames Embankment has been, each century 
lacing an inscribed stone at the beginning and 
end of the piece erected by it. It was evi- 
dently planned to resist foes on both sides. Dr. 
Bruce divides it into three parts:—1l. A stone 
wall strengthened by a ditch on its northern 
side. 2. An earth wall or vallum, to the south 
of the stone wall. 38. Stations, castles, watch- 
towers, and roads for communication and trans- 
mission of stores. One of these roads is for the 
most part placed between the stone wall and the 
earthen barrier, which are about 60 or 80 yards 
apart, except where the nature of the ground has 
called for a deviation from this rule. The 
companionship of the wall and vallum ceases 
for the longest length about midway between 
the two seas, where the wall mounts the 
hills and the vallum quietly continues along the 
valley. Here the two barriers are sometimes 
half a mile apart; and at Axelodunum, near 
Burgh-on-the-Sands, just before the vallum 
ceases, there is considerable distance between 
the two. It is noticeabie that the wall is several 
miles longer than the vallum. The wall extends 
from Wallsend to Bowness, or from the Tyne to 
the Solway ; whereas the vallum stops short of 
this distance about three miles at either end, be- 
ginning at Newcastle and terminating at Dykes. 
field. This fact deserves consideration, as it 
seems to favour the supposition that the two 
works were separate undertakings, with a long 
interval between them. In other respects the 
barrier seems to have been the design of one 
mind. It does not exactly pursue a straight 
line, as Bede says it does; for, whenever the 
wall approaches a height that is not quite on its 
route, it goes a little out of the way to ascend it, 
and whenever it makes these deviations they are 
always at angles. Sometimes, to avail itself of 
every jutting rock, the wall runs a course that is 
almost zigzag. But, dipping down into the gaps 
between elevations, and climbing one after an- 
other, the wall took every obstacle, and over- 
came it. At one point, indeed, close to the river 
Irthing, in Cumberland, there is a cliff upwards 
of 100 ft. in height, about which there is some 
doubt as to whether it baffled the builders. 
There is no trace of the wall on its face, but 
that is accounted for by the fact of its yielding 
stratum, which is in constant course of being 
washed away by the river. If, however, this 
was permitted to form no exception to the rule 
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Section of the Works near the Highteenth Milestone west of Newcastle. 


to climb every height, the doctor points out that 
the wall must have assumed the appearance of a 
leaning tower as it slanted up its steep side. 
All along the length of the barrier runs its fosse, 
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looking like a green groove on the north side of 
. ‘it, except where it has been hewn through rocks, 

sand the great blocks taken out of it are strewn 
- about. In some places it is deeper and wider 
than it is atothers ; but for a general idea of its 
dimensions, it is near enough to mention its 
. ‘average measurements as being 386 ft. im width 

by 15 ft. in depth. The vallum is on a similar 
colossal scale. Its aggers are still 6 ft. and 
7 ft. high in some places, and its fosse is about 
7 ft. deep. The stone wall is represented in the 
sections to show its site, though it does not exist 
at those points on the line (see last page). 

The stations, or military cities, occurred at in- 
tervals of an average of four miles apart. They 
are quadrangular in form, and enclose a space 
varying from three to six acres, which in several 
instances is covered with the foundations of 
houses. Most of them were farnished with four 

ys; and when they were not so placed 
that their northernmost wall was in a line with 
the great murus, they were situated exactly mid- 
‘way on its course, so that the wall came up to 
the north side of their eastern gateway, and de- 
‘parted from it again at the western entrance. 
The vallum as frequently came up to the 
southern boundary of the station, or formed a 
protection for the south side of the eastern and 
western entrances. This is not the only dispo- 





sition: known for these stations, as three of them 
are placed considerably to the south of both lines | 
of barriers, and ‘were probably constructed for | 
special purposes of defence, as they stand near | 
defiles ; and Dr. Bruce shows that several of the | 
stations on the wall were built before its erection, | 
as places for the retreat of the soldiers employed | 
in its construction. There is a certain Roman | 
register of military and civil officers and magis- | 
trates that has afforded antiquaries a most. 


valuable clue to the number and names of these | 


stations. It is supposed to have been compiled | 
about the year 403, and it contains a list of the | 
prefects and tribunes under the command of 
the Duke of Britain; and among these there 
occur those who are stationed upon the “ lineam 
. valli.” When an inscribed stone is found in a 
stationary camp bearing the name of the cohort 
stationed there, antiquaries look to the Notitia 
in question to tell them the ancient designation 
of the city. This mode of ascertaining the for- | 
gotten names of the ruined cities is not without 
its uncertainties ; and accordingly it is not sur- | 
prising that authorities differ in the assignment 
of names to places and places to names. In 


fact, the identity of some of the camps has been | 


disputed with as much tenacity as the questions 


whether the wall and vallum were two separate | 
works or one scheme, and whether Hadrian or | 


‘Severus built them or either of them. Dr.) 
Bruce thus explains his test :—‘ At the station 
of Chesters, on the North Tyne, several slabs have | 
been found, bearing the name of the second ala, | 
or wing of the astures. . .. Now, as the Notitia | 
represents this ala, or body of cavalry, to have | 
been stationed at Cilurnum, the probability is | 
that the camp on the west bank of the North 
Tyne is the Cilurnum of Roman Britain.” When 
we add to this the fact that at the next station 
to Chesters:a slab and altar have been found in- 
scribed with the name of the cohort mentioned 
in the Notitia immediately after that stationed 
at Cilurnum, there seems to be no reason why 
we should refuse to accept the same guidance to 
the designation of this and all the other camps. 
There are, however, stations which have hitherto 
yielded no such confirmation of their identity. 
‘The mile-castles have obtained that name 
from the circumsiance that they are placed, as 
near as may be, at the distance of a Roman mile 
from one another. They are usually about 60 ft. 
square. Castle-Nick Castellum, of which we 
give an illustration, is rounded off at its outer 
southern angles. It will be perceived that the 
wall forms its northern boundary, and that there 
are entrances to it from the north and from the 
south. The existence of these gateways has 
only been ascertained recently, and altogether 
alters our conception of the purpose of the wail. 
If there had been, as was always supposed, no 
passes through the wall, or but very few in- 
stances of them, we might still follow the con- 
clusions of former writers, that it was intended 
asa boundary; but, taking the computation of 
Horsley, that there were eighty-one mile castles, 
and eighteen stations, though the «Notitia zives 
twenty-three of the last, we come upon a hun- 
dred gateways, one or two more or less, opening 
out to the north, which must force upon us the 
conviction that operations against the enemy 
were carried on to the north of it. ‘The turrets 





or watch-towers are the next structures upon 





the line. These have almost all disappeared 
now ; but in Horsley’s time there were still, here 
and there, as many as three to be seen in their 
proper sequence, which were sufficient to let us 
know that four of them occurred between each 
two mile-castles, as the spaces between each 
made that ‘arrangement clear. They were about 
four yards square at the base. Sentinels placed 
in each were within call of one another; and 
hence there could have been no necessity for the 
supposed speaking-tubes with which fiction has 
furnished the wall. We may as well state here 
that neither the author’s long-continued and 
minute examination of the various lengths still 
standing, nor Mr. MacLauchlan’s practical sur- 
vey, nor the almost microscopic search of the 
able delineator of the various inscriptions, Mr. 
Mossman, reveal the faintest trace of the ex- 
istence of any such speaking tubes. Occasionally 
lengths of pipe have been found, both in lead 
and clay, in the stations, but they never formed 
part of the wall, and were clearly intended for 
no such use. Nevertheless, Drayton in his 
“Polyolbion,’ mentions the “hollow pipes of 
brasse ;” Sir Christopher Ridley, “a trunck of 
brass ;” Grey, in his ‘‘ Chorographia,” “ a pipe of 
mettal betwixt the’ tower or sentinell houses ;” 
and Camden also refers to the same tube ; show- 
ing how easy it is to fall into error if writers 
trust to hearsay instead of ocular proof. Dr. 
Bruce calls this acceptation, a traditionary 
fiction ; and likens it tothe tale told by Xiphiline, 
in his life of “‘Severus,” about the towers of 
Byzantium. 

The masonry of this series of walled stations, 
castles, and towers, and of the wall has been put 
together without the introduction of the rows of 
bonding tiles which mark Roman masonry in 
the counties where stone is not so plentiful as it 
isin the north. The facings on both sides are 
blocks of freestone, about 8 in. or 9 in. thick, and 
10 in. or 11 in. broad, and the great mass of 
rubble between these surfaces is bedded in 
mortar. It is easy to pick out the quarriesalong 
the line of route whence the stone has been 
procured. Some of them have not been worked 
since the days of the Romans, and the quarry- 
men’s names and other Roman inscriptions are 
to be seen carved thereon, with little punctures 
joined to one another by connecting links. So 
late as 1837, among the chippings in one such 
quarry, was found a bronze purse full of gold and 
silver coins of the time of Hadrian and some of 
his predecessors. And it is also easy to see that 
when a quarry close at hand has yielded only 
inferior stone it has been passed over, and others 
at the distance of seven or eight miles worked in 
its place. The innermost end of each stone 
slightly tapers as it runs into its bed of mortar. 
Dr. Bruce has treated the masonry very carefully, 
devoting several woodcuts to it. He shows four 
varieties of ornamental tooling with which some 
of the stones are dressed, forming lozenged, 
rectilineal, plaited, and cruciform patterns on 
them, which he considers later than the original 
formation of the wall, and probably due to 
leisurely reparations; and gives from Trajan’s 
Column figures showing how the masons slung 
each stone on their backs by means of rests, with 
ropes or wooden handles passed over their 
shoulders. The inscriptions in the quarries he 
is also very carefalabout. In the case ofa series 
of fine inscriptions on the face of a cliff in 
Cumberland, made by the Roman quarrymen, a 
framework was erected, from which elevation the 
artist made a most accurate copy of them. 

Neither wall nor vallum would have been of 
much use without roads. The Romans knew too 
well the importance of communications to neglect 
them; and they laid down their military way 
between the two great barriers, so as to be 
protected by both. It was about 17 ft. wide, 
being wider than the Appian Way outside the 
gates of Rome by 3 ft. or more, as measured by 
the author. It passed from station to station, 
and mile-castle to castle, following. the wall 
except where it mounted some steep crag, when 
it took the straightest and most level route to 
the next station or castle. In doing this it was 
necessarily longer than was convenient to those 
going from one extremity of the barrier to the 
other. For the use of direct communication 
between the extremes there was a second road, 
south of the barrier, which ran from Cilurnum 
to Magna, a work the author attributes to 
Agricola. Those who contend that the vallum 
was @ previous work to the wall, headed by 
Horsley, find a third road in the north agger of 
the first-mentioned work. Mr. MacLauchlan 
leans towards this opinion ; but Dr. Brace, who 


— 
departs from these authorities. He finds 

in those s where the vallum is most 

the north and south aggers exactly 4 
and as it is unlikely there would be no differenoa 
between a road and a rampart, he declinestg 
accept the suggested road as anything morg 
than an agger. Watling-street and the Maiden 
Way cross the wall on their way north, ang 
branch-roads depart from them in directions 
which, as our author points out, enabled the 
Roman rulers to send troops from York to South 
Shields, Newcastle, Corbridge, Carvoran, anq 
Carlisle, in any season, or beyond the wall 
direct to Berwick, Melrose, Bewcastle, Nether! 
or Middleby. The construction of the road 
accompanying the wall deserves a word, Itg 
crown is raised about 1 ft. or 1} ft. above the 
surrounding soil, and its sides are bordered with 
kerb-stones; when it runs along the slope of g 
hill it is made level with extra-sized kerb-gtoneg. 
on the hanging side. 

All along the line of barrier we are struck 
with the free use of its stones in Medizyval and 
comparatively modern times. Following in ony 
author’s steps, who makes his way from Wallsend 
to Bowness, from milestone to milestone, we 
hear first of an altar discovered in the found. 
tions of a conventual building in Tynemonth, 
Near the site of the first mile-castle after starting 
from Wallsend there is a farmhouse with several] 
Roman stones in its walls, and a pond in the 
fosse. Further on Newburn Church has stones 
with “ diamond broaching” in it; Halton Castle 
and Halton Church are chiefly composed of 
Roman stones, and an altar is turned upside 
down in the churchyard; after passing one of 
the most remarkable points of the route— 
Chesters,—an onstead at Sewing-Shields shows ns 
more stones used up; a centurial stone is in. 
serted in the front of the gig-house, and the 
farm-house is entirely built of them; in a 
cottage at Chesterholm there are some coping 
stones, a centurial stone, and altars built 
up, besides a piece of sculpture; at C 
are some ruined cottages formed of the wall. 
stones; at Carvoran there are more relics 
built up; beyond the fine station of Magna there 
are the remains of Thirlwall Castle, altogether 
formed of Roman stones; many and many 4 
garden has an altar in it, and many a swine- 
trough along the wall is formed out of the same 
relics; at Lanercost, an altar dedicated to 
Jupiter is built upon the clearstory of the priory 
church ; at Walton there are cottages, and at 
Sandysikes a barn made of Roman stones, the 
latter diamond broached ; and so on throughout 
the entire route. Added to this the gentleman's 
seat in the neighbourhood of any portion of the 
wall that is without its Roman relics is rare m- 
deed. But more than with what has been taken 
away, we are surprised with the numbers of 
relics the wall and it8 component parts have 
yielded. The number of coins found is amazing, 
sometimes quite sharp and new, and preserve 
in wooden boxes as though hidden, sometimes n 
purses as though lost, sometimes singly as though 
dropped, and sometimes in the company of skele- 
tons, as though their last owners had pe 
with them in their possession. We are enabled 
to give a representation of one of them bearing 
a fine impress of Hadrian, and showing whet 


manner of a man was the great builder. Articles 
of jewelry are more rare, but still, there have 
been gold chains and rings, and bronze orna- 
ments found in sufficient numbers to have warmed 
the heart of the coldest Roman matron. Among 


the finds, perhaps, the most remarkable is the 
silver lanx, 1 ft. 7 in. in length by 1 ft. 3 in, in 
width, foundin one of the supporting stations 
south of the wall. ‘There is an electrotype fac- 
simile of it in the museum in the old castle at 
Newcastle presented by the owner of ‘the , 
the Duke of Northumberland. It has five fall- 
length divinities on it in different attitudes, who 
are ramged above ‘three animals placed in ex- 
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being framed in an ornamental border. The 
meaning of this silver bas-relief work has not 
been satisfactorily made out, a fact we are 
free to mention as a refreshing set-off to the 
learning and patience that with almost a mono- 
jqnous industry has unravelled the intent of 
inscription and piece of sculpture that has 
hitherto come to light. The immense mass of 
relics, however, consists of altars, dedicatory 
tablets, funereal inscriptions, and centurial 
stones. Of the former we give an example 
(“an altar to many gods ”), inscribed,— 
TO THE GENIUS OF THE PLACE, 
TO RETURNING FORTUNE, 
TO ETERNAL ROME, 
AND TO PROPIT{OUS FATE, 
CAIUS CORNELIUS 
PEREGRINUS, 
TRIBUNE OF A COHORT; 
FROM THE PROVINCE: OF’ 
MAURITANIA CSARIENSIS, 
A NATIVE OF... 


The name of the place of which the tribune 
was @ native is not legible. This altar was found 
at Maryport, and is now in possession of the 
Earl of Lonsdale. Like others, it consists of a 


base, shaft, and capital, upon the top of which 


’ is'a cavity for the reception of offerings. The 


scroll-like ornament on either side of the capital, 
which is a feature in all Roman altars, Dr. Bruce 
thinks a representation of the faggots required 
to consume the offering. Many of the altars 
found along the line are dedicated to Jupiter 
(“best and greatest’), several to eternal Rome, 
Fortune, Mars, Silvanus; less popular deities 
have also occasional representatives. One altar 
to Silvanus states that it was erected by a pre- 
fect of the Sebosian cavalry “ on account of a 
boar of an enormous size which many of his pre- 
decessors were not able to destroy,” giving us a 
glimpse of the grand, real hunts of those days. 
The vesica-shaped piece of sculpture, of which 
we give a representation, has a more remarkable 
story to tell than we might at first credit. Dr. 
Bruce gives a woodcut of a Roman capital which 
the Norman builders of Durham Cathedral have 
approached very closely in a doorway in the 
south side of the nave; but this early instance 
of the vesica more than foreshadows-its frequent 
use in Medieval times. It was found in a Mith- 
raic temple at Borcovius, at the west end, set 
up between two altars dedicated to Mithras. It 
is supposed to represent Apollo. as the sun or: 
Mithras, the head and front of a worship which, 
notwithstanding efforts made by Hadrian to re- 
press it, was clearly popular along the mural line. 
Our author says: “In consequenceof the cruelty 
and impurity connected with this: Dastern form 
of-worship, Hadrian passed decrees: repressing 
it.. Notwithstanding, it made rapid’ progress; 
and, according to some of the fathers of the 
church, rendered itself antagonistic to Christia- 
nity, not only by its rejection of polytheism, of 
which the world was tired, and the adoption of a 
rationalistic creed, but by the imitation of some 
of its peculiar rites.” It would seem as though 
it also incorporated at least one of the symbolic 
forms used by the early Christians. 

Dr. Bruce devotes a chapter to the vexed 
question, “ Who built the wall?” and a very 
able and well-arrayed chapter it is. Disposing 
of Gildas and Beda in a breath, he begins: the 
discussion with enunciating Horsley’s-view, that 
Agricola was the builder of most of the stations 
along the line of wall; that the north agger of 
the vallum was his road with which communica- 
tions were kept up between them ; that Hadrian 
built the fosse of the vallum and its southern 
ramparts ; and that Severns was the builder of 
the stone wall, with its ditch, mile castles, and 
sentinel turrets. To this he demurs, and pro- 
ceeds to assign to Stukeley the discrimination of 
being the first to start the theory that all 
three works were one design. Hodgson, the 
lamented historian of Northumberland, men- 
tions that he had gradually and slowly come to 
the same conviction, and farther, that the whole 
barrier was planned and executed by Hadrian ; 
and to this our author agrees, seeing corrobora- 
tion in various facts, especially in the circum- 
stance that not a single inscription along 
the line mentions Severus; while the name of 

is frequently met’ with. To the state- 
ments by Latin writers that the wall was built 
by Severus he gives single combat, and van- 
quishes one after another. The question would 
thus appear to have been settled if it were not 
that Mr, M after making a careful 





Survey with chain and rod, and bringing the 
Advantage of professional acumen to the inquiry 


arrives at exactly the opposite conclusion. He 
is of opinion that the barrier is the work of 
three periods, points out two places along its 
route where the wall would have run into the 
vallum if it had not been purposely bent to 
avoid doing so, and to others where the two 
defences approach much nearer to one another 
than they would have done if one mind had 
laid down the scheme. So there the matter 
stands. 

A supplementary chapter on the geology of 
the district traversed by the wall, elaborately 
illustrated with a geological map and section, 
by Mr. George Tate, opens: out a vista that 
tells of changes before the advent of man, of 
land submerged and lifted up again after the 
lapse of untold ages, of volcanic power rending 
the earth into fissures, of molten rocks which 
filled up such chasms, of tumultuous action and 
upheavals followed by seasons of peace, when 
Northumberland became dry land, whilst Cum- 
berland was still submerged beneath waters in 
which strange fish-like reptiles, the ichthyosaurus 
and plesiosaurus, disported themselves; and of 
further changes, in which mighty icebergs floated 
in the sea, and ice either covered the face of the 
land or hemmed it in before the hills, dales, and 
plains took their present form, or even the foot 
of Celt or Roman left its impress on the virgin 
vegetation. This branch of the subject is ably 
treated, and new information afforded which will 
have especial interest for many minds. 

Hutton, the historian of Birmingham, walked 
from that centre of industry to Carlisle at the 
age of seventy-eight, for the purpose of examin- 
ing the wall for himself. He walked from one 
end of it to the other, and then back again, be- 
fore he turned his. face homewards to write his 
history of it. Should any of our readers be fired 
with a similar enthusiasm for the mighty work, 
we may direct him to make his way first to Hex- 
ham, where he will find the Border Counties 
railway ready to convey him to the part of the 
wall where it is to be seen to the greatest ad- 
vantage. Here, too, he would see the Saxon 
crypt’ formed of Roman stones, of which we 
show an illustration. Should he start from 
Wall’s End or Newcastle, he would have to 
walk many miles before he came in sight of the 
wall. The first place where a stone of it lies 
above ground is at Hast Denton. The turnpike- 
road, in fact, runs upon its foundations for many 
miles, except where it arrives at a village where 
it makes a detour to the north, because the vil- 
lages are usually clustered round the sites of 
mile-castles, the foundations of which often 
furnished the substratum for the principal 
dwelling inthem. Cilurnum, better known as 
Chesters; offers: the first’ condensed interest. 
Exeavations have been carried on in late years 
at Borcovius, which Stukeley speaks of as the 
Tadmor of Britain, with very interesting results. 
The walls of this station are nearly intact, and 
the murus in its neighbourhood, Housesteads, 
about eight courses high. Castle-nick is another 
centre of interest, for here the masonry stands: 
about 5 ft. high, and the military way with its 
curb stones is in good preservation. The scenery 
around, too, is wild and grand. The largest 
station on the line has: fewer remains : than 
many others. The late Earl of’ Carlisle, 
however, writing of the supposed site of Troy, 
said he could give a Cumberland borderer a good 
impression of it by telling him that it wonder- 


fully resembled the view from the point just’out- | go 


side this camp. He writes, “Both have that 


series: of steep conical hills, with rock enough’ 


for wildness, and verdure enough for softness. 
Both have that bright trail of a river creeping 
in and out with the most continuous indenta- 
tions.” It is now called Birdoswald, and is 
identified as the Amboglanna of the Notitia. 
The celebrated Maiden Way departs from it; and 
darts straight away midst Cumbrian fells and 
dales to Bewcastle. ‘It is pleasant to see men’s 
work living so long after them. Little did the 
Romans think, when quarrying and shouldering 
the stones, punching out the inscriptions: in the 
quarries and in the stones themselves, or wheel- 
ing away the soil out of the fosse, and throwing 
it up into embankments, that their work would 
have the fascination of a spell for men of learn- 
ing 1,600 years after they had looked their last 
upon the heathery hills of the: North; that the 
time would come when to have travelled from 
one end to the other of it, especially on foot or 
pony, with wallet on shoulder, was to have 
graduated as an antiquary; and that to give the 
magnificent account of it now before us: to the 
public, a duke, a dean, and a doctor of divinity, 
would proudly asseciate their choicest stores. 


Beyond the engravings to which we have re- 
ferred, we are enabled to reproduce several 
others, serving to show as well the manner in 
which the book is illustrated as the condition of 
Roman art in the North of England. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


At the Special General Meeting of members 
held on Monday, the 25th of March, the Royal 
Gold Medal for the year 1866 was awarded 
(subject to her Majesty’s gracious pleasure) to 
M. Charles Texier, of Paris. 

The Pugin Travelling Studentship was awarded 
to Mr. Henry Walker. 

The Student’s Prize was awarded to Mr. Wm, 
Howes. P 

The Institute Silver Medals—the Soane Medal- 
lion, the late Sir Francis E. Scott’s Prize—and 
Mr. Tite’s Prize, were not awarded, none of the 
designs and drawings submitted in competition 
for them having been considered worthy of 
premiation. 








PARK-LANE IMPROVEMENT. 


On more than one occasion reference has been 
made in our columns to Mr. Henry Saxon Snell’s 
plan for the accommodation of the traffic be- 
tween Hyde Park-corner and that portion of 
Park-lane lying to the north of Stanhope-gate. 
The traffic from the important district south of 
Hyde Park, to the equally important section 
of the metropolis north of Oxford-street and 
the Bayswater-road, is now filtered through a 
narrow neck of about 30 ft. in width, forming 
the southern entrance of Park-lane. The Metro- 
politan Board of Works proposes, at an expen- 
diture of from 105,0001. to 150,0001. to widen 
this neck as far as the entrance to Pittshead- 
mews; but the Board does not propose to carry 
the widening any further to the north. The 
result will therefore be, not that the capacity of 
Park-lane will be improved, but merely that the 
block now existing at the Piccadilly corner will 
be transferred to a point 260 yards northwards.. 
For this object the ratepayers of the metropolis 
are asked to contribute avery large sum of money, 
the bulk of which will be spent, not in work done, 
but in compensation paid for property destroyed. 
An alternative plan of the Board was to make a 
road through the aristoeratio cul de sac known as 
Hamilton-place. This would hardly have been 
an improvement at all, inasmuch as the avail- 
able width of the roadway would have been no 
more than 33 ft. It was: abandoned, however, 
not on’ this account, but because the gradient of 
the road would have been too great for ordinary 
traffic, and this gradient could not have been 
improved without a total destruction of the cel« 
larage in front of the houses; and without a pro- 
portionate increase of cost, which cost would 
have been further augmented by the compensa- 
tion to be paid the tenants’ in Hamilton-place 
for spoiling the privacy of the»street,—a point 
not so much as’ considered in the estimates of 
the Metropolitan Board. 

Mr. Snell, taking the fact that at least nine- 
tenths of the Park-lane traffic are from or to the 
west, and that seven-eighths of this traffic 
down or come up Grosvenor-place, asks 
himself the question, why it should not be car- 
ried more directly into Park-lane; and why a 
road, which is now available for every descrip- 
tion of private vehicle; should not be used for 
the convenience of the public at large. He 
therefore’ proposes to form a public road 
from Hyde Park-corner: to the south side 
of Stanhope Gate, without taking for this 
purpose a single inch of the park sward. 
He would’ make the exit into Park - lane 
through the northern end’ of’ Hamilton - gar- 
dens, which are public property, though now 
railed in and diverted from public use for the 
enjoyment of'a few individuals. Even these 
would suffer: no inconvenience, for the narrow 
strip of the gardens which Mr: Snell proposes to 
take is a thick and ugly plantation—a jungle on 


a small scale—into which nobody except a stray 


gardener ever goes. At Hyde Park-corner he 
would set back the gates now facing Grosvenor- 


into Rotten-row and the Lady’s-mile; and while 
the approach from Piccadilly would be improved, 
the architectural features of the structure would 
be brought out fally, without the foreshortening 





place, in such away that they would opendirectly — 
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jJacade, Mr. Snell would, in lieu of the present 
private road, cut another park road to the west 
of the Achilles statue, thus forming a better 
access from the north to the Lady’s-mile. 

A month ago we presumed that the chief 
objection to Mr. Snell’s plan would come from 
the Duke of Wellington, as owner of Apsley 
House; put, as was seen in the case of the new 
house built abutting on the Thames Embank- 
ment by the Duke of Buccleuch, the private 
wishes of an individual cannot be allowed to 
set themselves against a public improvement. 
The opposition of the Duke of Wellington, 
moreover, would be balanced by the probable 
support of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, who is now opposing the counter- 

of the Metropolitan Board, which would 
take Gloucester House, the residence of His 
Royal Highness; and it may be assumed that 
the Marquis of Westminster would support Mr. 
Bnell’s scheme, inasmuch as it would produce 
the direct line of traffic from the Grosvenor pro- 
perty to the north of the Park. Nominally, the 
parks belong to the Crown; really, they belong 
to the public. If it be said that the rights of 
the Crown in Hyde-park would not allow the 
diversion of any portion of the Park to the 
accommodation of mere ordinary traffic, it may 
be retorted that not only has Birdcage-walk 
been opened for public traffic through a park, 
but in this very Hyde-park itself, at its western 
end; a road of much less public utility was five 
years opened, which now it would be rather 
difficult to shut. The Crown and the public can 
have no really antagonistic interests here. No 
portion of the Park proper is destroyed or 
alienated from the public by this scheme; and 
we cannot conceive that the First Commissioner 
of Works, on due examination, would feel it 
his duty to oppose a scheme which, saving at 
least 94,0001. to the metropolitan ratepayers, 
offers to the public a benefit so great. The late 
First Commissioner of Works stated, with refer- 
ence to the Hamilton-place scheme (and the 
argument holds with reference to Mr. Snell’s 
plan), that “there are many precedents for 
what is proposed to be done,” and that the 
Queen authorised him to give his consent “in 
case a public necessity exists for the new 

hfare.” 

The Matropolitan Board, having given its 
assent to the scheme now before Parliament, 





naturally objects to Mr. Snell’s plan; but 
really the Board cannot consider itself bound by 
@ decision arrived at on incomplete and delusive 
premises, If the Board thinks that the adop- 
tion of another plan would cast a stigma upon 
its judgment, we can only say that in our 
opinion the stigma would be justly cast, not by 
the adoption of a better plan, but by a blind 
refusal to consider the decisions of the Board 
anything but final. The resolutions of the 
Metropolitan Board cannot be like the laws of 
the Medes and Persians. It is not too late to take 
the matter in hand; but we understand that, if 
not the Board, at least some of its officials, have 
said that Mr. Snell’s scheme, of which we give 
an engraving this week, is not original. This is 
one of those things which it is very easy to say. 
If the Board of Works, as it states in a commu- 
nication to some of the vestries, and as Sir John 
Thwaites has declared, knows that Mr. Snell’s 
scheme, first publicly; proposed in our pages, 
has long ago suggested, the least that it can 
do is to quench Mr. Snell’s claim, once and for 
all, by producing this scheme of long ago. But 
the plan itself must stand on its own merits, 
whoever may have been the originator. We 
are assured, however, that the assertion is 
entirely a mistake. The Board has stated in a 
public document that only three schemes were 
laid before it. One was that which it now pro- 





poses to carry out; another was the Hamilton- 
place plan ; aud the third was a proposition that 
the light traffic might use the existing park 
road, under certain conditions, in the day-time. 
This last proposal is very different from Mr. 
Snell’s. 

We are glad to see that a large number of the 
vestries have instructed their representatives at 
the Metropolitan Board to press for a recon- 
sideration of the scheme now before Parliament. 
The Marylebone vestry has gone still further. 
It has passed a unanimous resolution, “ that the 
vestry approves in the main (without pledging 
itself to the exact detail), of the plan sub- 
mitted to it by Mr. Saxon Snell, for the improve- 
ment of Park-lane, as the most convenient, 
practical, and economical of any plan now before 
the public; and it begs to request the aonside- 
ration of the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
Mr. Snell’s plan with a view to its adoption.” 
We do not think the Metropolitan Board can 
afford to disregard these appeals, 











THE LAW COURT DESIGNS. 


No one who visits the designs for the proposed. 
new Palace of Justice, now exhibiting in Lin- 
coln’s Inn-square, can fai] to be struck with the 
amount of skill shown in the arrangement of the 
plans, the beauty of the drawings, and the 
mastery over the details of Gothic art which 
they all display. Probably no similar exhibition 
in recent times has given evidence of so high. 
and uniform a degree of merit as this one dis- 
plays. With all this the effect produced on my 
mind by the examination of the drawings is one 
of extreme despondency as regards the position 
and prospects of architectural art in this country, 
and as the subject is.one of public interest, I 
should like an opportunity of explaining how this 
feeling arises in the presence of so much real 
ability. 

The first question that occurs with regard 
to this subject is to ask why architecture 
alone of all the arts and sciences of the pre- 
sent day should be the one which is not only 
unprogressive, but actually retrogressive? Iz 
literature, in painting, in engraving, 
generally in all the imitative arts—I dare hardly 
include sculpture—men are all trying to 6x- 
press nineteenth-century ideas by the best and 
most direct methods that are available. In all 
the arts of construction, in everything that con- 
cerns manufactures or furniture, progress is the 
law; in the sister art of engineering, precedent 
is thrown overboard, and the best mode of ac- 
complishing a given object is alone thought of. 
Every science is progressive, and is consequently 
adding daily to the ‘triumphs of mind over 
matter. In fact, in every art, or in every science, 
when good has been done, it has been by gradual. 
aggregation of experience, and by steady pro- 
gress towards a well-defined aim. Why archi- 
tecture should be an exception to this rule re~ 
mains to be explained, if it is capable of ex- 
planation. It certainly was not an exception in 
Greece or in Rome, and least of all, was it so 
the middle ages. Nothing, indeed, is more Tre~ 
markable in Gothic art than - pre a 
gress that marks every stage from the ele 
to the sixteenth century, and which transformed 
the rude architecture of our Saxon fi 
into the over-elaborate architecture of the 


Tudors. Saiey 
It ig easy to see thatonr present admiration of 
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Gothic art arises from a reaction against the still 
more absurd classical art of the last century. 
When, in the sixteenth century, all the world went 
wild in admiration of classical literature and clas- 
sical art, architecture naturally fell into the same 
trap; and the system of education in our univer- 
sities and public schools has done all that could be 
done to perpetuate the delusion to the present day. 
The classical system has broken down at last, 
but substituting one falsehood for another does 
not, unfortunately, make a truth; and if it were 
absurd to attempt to restore the arts of Italy as 
they existed about the time of the Christian era, 
-it is scarcely less absurd to suppose that the arts 
of the feudal system in the Middle Ages are 
suited to the wants of civilized England in the 
nineteenth century. 

So long as men only knew of five orders of 
architecture, and did not believe in the possi- 
bility of the existence of any others, there seemed 
no escape from the slough into which archi- 
tecture had fallen. The case, however, is 








different now, when we know that instead of five 
there are 500 orders of architecture, and that any 
one of them is as good as any other of the remain- 
ing 499, if it is as appropriate to the purpose to 
which it is about to be applied, and is used with | 
discretion and taste. But, more than | 
this, the fact that 500 orders or styles have 
already been employed in the infant world proves 
that there are not only 500 but 5,000 still remain- | 
ing to be evolved by the inventive faculties of | 
mankind, and only waiting to be evoked that 
they may appear. 

But to turn from these generalities. It may 
be asked where is the escape from the present 
difficulty ? An immediate cure to a malady of 
such long standing is of course impossible; but 
supposing the commissioners had inserted in 
their instructions a clause to the following 
effect:— We do not pretend to dictate the 
choice of style to the competing architects, but 
no pointed arches and no classical pillars will, 
under any circumstances, be tolerated.” Or sup- 
pose the judges were now to say to any of the 
eleven, “‘We accept your plan, and approve 
generally of your elevation, but we insist that 
wherever you have put a pointed arch you shall 
turn a round one.” This might necessitate 
some but not any great alteration in the design, 
and it would not effect all that is required ; but 
it would do this, it would get rid of the masque- 
rade of Medizevalism. The griffins and gurgoyles, 
and all the unhuman figures would take flight to 
the realms where they were created. There 
would be no longer any reason why modern art 
and modern elegance should not be introduced. 
The nineteenth century might be acknowledged, 
and the architect, freed from the trammels of 
archeology, would far more easily suit his design 
to the purposes for which it is required. No 
doubt he would cry out lustily, at first, that his 
design was spoilt. In ten or twenty years hence, 
when the Gothic mania has passed, with crino- 
lines and chignons, to the limbo of all untruthful 
fashions, he would rejoice that he had been saved 
from what all probably will then acknowledge 
to have been an absurdity. 

It may be asked,—If this is so, why did not 
the competitors see it, and some of them, at 
least, try what common sense could do in the 
preparation of a design? The answer is only 
too easy. If any man undertakes the enormous 
labour and anxiety involved in such a competi- 
tion as this, he is bound to use every means in 
his power to insure his success. In the present 
instance it was known that some of the judges 
had a sentimental veneration for the Middle 
Ages, and that others were so entirely innocent 
of any knowledge of the subject they were 
appointed to decide upon, that they would be 
led away by any fashionable cry or influenced 
by any enthusiast who got access to them. 
The competitors knew that Gothic was the 
prevailing fashion of the day, and the one most 
likely to win, and Gothic consequently all the 
designs are. 

_An architect would simply be throwing away 
his chance who, on entering on such a competition 
as this, would set himself down to think only of 
how he could best arrange his design according 
to the principles of common sense, and then how 
he could most appropriately ornament it so as to 
©xpress its purpose and its age. Who is then to 
appreciate each thoughtful conscientiousness ? 
On the other hand, the public have within 
the last thirty or forty years learnt the rudi- 
ments of Gothic design. They have reached 
that schoolboy stage of knowledge which con- 
siders a correct copy the highest intellectual 


is most hopefal. 





attainment, and are proud of showing their 


knowledge by saying this feature is correct, 
or there is no authority for that detail. Com- 
mon sense and progress are words that have 
long ago dropped out of architectural parlance ; 
but they are the fundamental principles of design 
in all styles, and were most especially so in 


‘Gothic, and, till they are restored to their 


supremacy, there is little chance of any improve- 
ment. 

Among much that is discouraging there is one 
circumstance connected with this competition 
that seems to afford aray of hope. No one is 
quite satisfied with it. In spite of all the talent 
displayed, and the beauty of the drawings, it has 
been impossible to get up any enthusiasm about 
it in any quarter. The lawyers do not like it. 
They feel that they are men of the nineteenth 
century; that they have been working hard to 
bring law, and the practice of their courts into 
harmony with the feelings and advancement of 
the age, and they do not quite like that the 
architects should dress them up in the guise of the 
thirteenth century, and try to make them look 


| like the wiseacres whose portraits appear in the 


last volume of the “ Archzologia.” The general 
public, too, feel uneasy. They can recollect the 
enthusiasm which hailed Barry’s design for the 
Parliament Houses, and cannot help feeling 
that if they are so soon tired of Tudor, they 
may as.soon tire of Edwardian or Italian Gothic. 
This feeling of “mal aise” on the mind 
of the public with regard to the competition, 
So soon as educated men 
begin to think about it, the battle is half 
won. When men ask why architecture alone 
should stand still, and retrograde in an age of 
progress, and find that no satisfactory answer 
can be given, they will demand something else. 
When they demand it, it will be surely obtained. 
Tkere is abundance of talent in the profession ; 
but, till the public are convinced that Gothic 
spires and Grecian porticos are both and equally 
absurdities when erected in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, they must be content with such imitative 
shams. It will be easy to do better things so 
soon as there is taste sufficient to appreciate a 
good thing when done. Let us hope that the 
day may not be far off when this may be the 
case. JAMES FERGUSSON, 








THE CRADLE OF ARCHITECTURE. 


In the exhibition of designs for the new Courts 
of Law we trace a promise of something even 
better than the future completion of a worthy 
palace of justice. That such will be one result 
we cannot doubt, but more important than the 
erection of‘such a building, however great its 
merit, would be the formation of a school, and a 
style, of English architecture fitted for the 
requirements of the nineteenth century. Of this 
we think that the little barrack in New-square, 
Lincoln’s-inn, contains more than an indication. 
A certain harmony of thought pervades the 
great majority of the designs. They are not so 
remarkable, probably not one is so remarkable, 
for originality, as for the evidence they afford of 
patient study of the problem to be wrought out 
in the plans, and of a general consent as to the 
kind of effect to be produced by the elevations. 
In almost every instance the idea present to the 
mind of the designer appears to have been the 
modification of some actual type of structure to 
the wants of the day. One striking interior, for 
instance, was neither more nor less than a 
church, a lofty and noble cathedral nave, and, 
therefore, most unfortunately, quite inappropriate 
for the purpose in view. For the rest, the out- 
lines of St. Paul’s Cathedral, of the Westminster 
Palace, of the Fagade of the Tuileries, and of 
the Crystal Palace (or, rather, of the newer 
wagon-roofed Terminal Railway Stations), or, 
best of all, of the noble hall of William Rufus, 
seemed to form the fond of the designs. In this, 
if there is not what those who are greedy of 
novelty would call striking originality, there is, 
it may be, something better. Such an exchange 
of the expression of patient, conscientious, 
successful labour by our leading architects is a 
boon to the whole profession, and is no unworthy 
offering to the genius of architecture. 

It is instructive to glance from this, the latest 
effort of our day in the tectonic art, to the relics 
of the earliest forms of human habitations, and 
to inquire from what earlier type were developed 
the aisles of Westminster and of St. Ouen, the 
towers and spires of Windsor and of Oxford, the 
arches of the Coliseum and the Cloaca Maxima, 
and the time-defying taper of the Pyramids... 





More especially is such an inquiry of interest at 
a time when the science and the art of building 
are undergoing the throes of revolution, havi 
at once to modify the active disposition of 
military and of much civil architecture, and to 
make use of a material which, as at present 
employed in construction, is entirely new. Mas- 
sive and frowning fortresses are replaced by low 
casemates and earthen glacis. The fort that was 
formidable in the wars of the Empire is now a 
helpless target to the monster siege-gun, and, 
in a military point of view, hardly more tenable 
than an Irish round tower or an Apulian dove- 
turret. é 

On one hand is the power of projectile force 
to crumble the firmest masonry; on the other 
hand is the power of the steam-engine to forge 
and to roll planks and beams of iron and of steel. 
Military structures, which shared with churches 
and monasteries almost all the attention of our 
earlier builders, are now becoming less impressive 
features of landscape; on the other hand, the 
increased value of land in towns ‘and cities, 
the dense crowding of the ever-increasing popu- 
lation, is leading to the rebuilding of wide dis- 
tricts, which are to be covered by lofty palatial 
terraces and squares, while the large spans that 
the improved manufactare of iron enables the 
engineer to throw over road and river, lend 
a novel, if not always a graceful, character to 
our new metropolitan architecture. Again, the 
combination of glass and iron for roofs of wide 
span, to which the erection of the Exhibition 
building of 1851 gave the first impulse, although 
the application of this convenient form of 
shelter is yet in its infancy, cannot fail to take 
a prominent place in the cities of the fature. In 
our own time we have seen the spontaneous 
condemnation of the effort to introduce in our 
climate the peristyle that is so grateful as a 
shelter from the Italian sun. The piazza at 
Covent-garden gives a sensation of damp discom- 
fort, and that in Regent’s Quadrant has actually 
vanished from over the stifled shops. But the 
glass shed outside the departure-platform of the 
Great Western Railway, although evidently 
designed for comfort rather than for show, so 
evidently fulfils the purpose for which it was 
constructed, that it is matter for wonder that it 
has not been more frequently repeated in our 
streets. 

While buildings in metal and in glass, as the 
invention of our own times, are the marks of an 
entirely new era in architecture, we are enabled 
by the.recent labours of meritorious travellers to 
trace back to their very starting-point the his- 
tory of those diversified styles which owe their 
origin to the mason and to the joiner, and which 
represent the progress of art in dealing with 
stone and with wood. In the square boxes, 
pierced with the least possible number of the 
smallest practicable openings for light, the rapid 
growth of which is due in great measure to the 
operation of the window-tax, we trace, indeed, 
the decadence of building, and a marked return 
towards the original wigwam. But everi the 
typical form of structural ugliness, the square, 
eaveless, offensive meeting-house, in which some 
of our respectable nonconforming ancestors 
were wont to hug themselves over memorials of 
bygone persecutions, are now becoming every- 
where replaced by decent, or even stately, places 
of worship. The critic who believes that archi- 
tecture, to be permanent and noble, must above 
all things be true, does not fail to regret that, in 
employing their increasing wealth on the adorn- 
ment of their chapels, the Nonconformists have not 
sought to raise structures consistent with their 
rite of worship, and that they should have bor- 
rowed the transepts and the chancels which have 
a historic as well as a symbolic meaning that 
they entirely ignore. The noble Vaudois temple 
at Turin, built in part by English money, is an 
example that might be well followed in England. 
Among the Romanist churches of the bright 
little city it stands as a visible confession of a 
simpler rite. No stranger can take the Vaudois 
church for a Roman Catholic edifice. But the 
stranger who strays into many a Dissenting 
chapel among us comes out with a feeling which 
a vulgar and irreverent man expresses by saying 
he has been swindled. He thought he was going 
to church! 

Our recent information as to early stone struc- 
tures, is derived from the beautiful photographs 
of Jerusalem, now publishing, as the fruit of the 
ordnance survey of Palestine. There is no spot 
on earth where the super-imposed work of suc- 
cessive generations can be so distinctly traced. 
Beneath the rubble of the present day, we dis- 
cover the rough masonry of the Crusaders, built 
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as by those who wrought with their weapons by 
their side. Hard by are sacred relics of Saracenic 
architecture, marks of labour lavished on their 
holy places by those who read the second com- 
mandment as it was written, and to whom the 

tation of animal forms was as unlawfal 
as to the Jews themselves. We trace the works 
of Julian and of Adrian in their unsuccessful 
efforts to rebuild the Holy City. One photograph 
shows us an inscribed stone that appears to have 
formed the base of a statue to the former 
emperor, and which has been worked, upside 
down, into a wall repaired by the latter. 
Then come the distinct marks of Herodian times, 
the regular masonry by which the magnificent 
Idumean restored, though he could not rival, 
the massive ashlar of the great founder of the 
Temple. Not at Jerusalem alone, but at Hebron 
and at Herodium we can recognise beyond doubt 
the workmanship of the energetic sovereign who 
resisted the blandishments of Cleopatra, and 
who was friend alike of Anthony and of Augustus. 
We fail, as yet, to find any certain sign of the 
hurried work of that pious Jew and naif and 
yet reverent autobiographer who rode out alone 
by night to examine the ravages committed on 
the broken wall of Jerusalem ; who tells us that 
he put not off his clothes while he stood from 
sunrise to sunset on the growing wall, save 
that he put them off for washing ;—that builder 
girt with the sword by whom stood he that 
sounded the trumpet. But if Nehemiah’s work 
escape us, there can be no mistake as to that of 
Solomon. Vast blocks of channelled limestone, 
some as much as 5 ft. or more in thickness, 
and attaining seven times that dimension in 
length, still remain to explain how it came to 
pass that Eastern tradition holds that monarch 
to have been served by the genii; and even under- 
lying Solomon’s work, marked in some cases by 
alse joints so as to harmonise with that noble 
architecture, are still more gigantic relics of the 
earlier builders ‘of Zion, the Rephaim from 
whom the valley took its name. We attribute 
the prodigious scale on which the buildings of 
Solomon were designed to the desire of the 
royal mason that his work should not be dwarfed 
by comparison with that of the giants. 

We know that the ancient walls of the Jebu- 
sites were such as to prove impregnable even to 
the warlike David, until, like Alphonso of 
Arragon, at Naples, 2,500 years later, he suc- 
ceeded in the stratagem of effecting an entrance 
by the covered channel of the aqueduct. In the 
few remaining gigantic blocks of date anterior 
to the channelled ashlar, in the continuation of 
@ quasi cyclopean atyle, in the known strength 
of the ancient stronghold, and in the yet linger- 
ing local names, there is, we think, evidence to 
connect the more ancient walls of Zion with 
those of Tiryns and of Mycenz,’with those won- 
derfal cyclopean structures that seem to mock 
the puny labour of human hands, and that yet 
record, in different spots of Italy, of Greece, 
of Asia, and of America, that there were, in old 
times, “‘ giants upon the earth.” 

The massive shade of the Egyptian temples, 
and the conventional form which architecture 
had assumed at so remote a date as that of the 
foundation of the Pyramids, carry us to the 
earliest recorded or determinable dates of magon- 
work ; but in the absence of historic evidence, 
if we rely on the internal testimony alone, we 
should conclude that the regular levelled steps 
of the pyramidal structure betray a later phase 
of art than the polygonal-fitted blocks of the 
later Cyclopean masonry; and still more so, of 
course, than the filling up of the vast boulders 
of the earliest and rudest walls. 

Another remark of extreme interest as regards 
the great antiquity of masonry occurs to the 
student of the most ancient Hebrew record that 
is held to refer to the founding of the Mesopo- 
tamian cities. This record appears to describe 
the use of brick as subsequent, not to the em- 
ployment of wood, but to that of stone. The 
halls and terraces of Nimrond and of Babel are 
not spoken of as developments of the mud hut 
or the sod wall, although the material was 
similar to that of our navigators’ huts. They 
were reared, it is intimated, by builders accus- 
tomed to the use, not only of stone, but of 
cemented masonry. Men who, if they came 
down from the Median hills and found the ordi- 
nary building material altogether deficient in 
the great alluvial valley of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, bethought themselves of the use of 
fire, or at least of the torrid rays of the sun, to 
harden their simple substitutes for squared 
stones. “And they had brick for stone, and 
slime had they for mortar.” 





It is in Italy that the builders in stone first 
come into fellowship with the builders in wood. 
In India, indeed, we find that the architecture 
of temples, and even of sculptured caves, is but 
@ representation in stone of not only the idea 
but the details of earlier wooden structures. 
Thus the principle was permanent, although the 
material was changed. But in Italy we find that 
combination to which we owe all Gothic work. 
The arch (with the kind permission of Niebuhr) 
is of the age of the Roman kings at the very 
latest. ‘The Cloaca Maxima is of the age of the 
water-courses of Hezekiah, and of the mural 
sculptures of Sennacherib. The arch is traced 
with probability to the date of the twelfth Egyp- 
tian dynasty. It is certainly as old as the 
eighteenth dynasty,—that is to say, as old as 
the Exodus. By the time of Ancus Martius a 
true vaulted structure had replaced the stepped, 
receding, triangular roofs yet to be seen in the 
Oscan tombs. The Roman builders blended this 
prime secret of masonry with the use of the 
columns and entablatures that were clearly of 
wooden origin,—glorified posts and beams. 
When the waters began to settle after the flood 
that overwhelmed Imperial Rome, the mingled 
style of stone and. wooden design, the Roman- 
esque blending of column and of arch, fell into 
the hands of men who by blood and by habit 
were workers in wood. The Teutonic tribes 
are essentially wood men, joiners, and ship- 
wrights. ‘Thus, as the groins and intersections 
multiplied with the increase of architectural 
skill, ribs:‘and columns assumed a form which we 
should have believed, but for the sure testimony 
of architectural history, to have been taken at 
once from wooden structures, and to have repre- 
sented bundles of posts and carven ribs, or even 
the intersections of a trained and pruned 
avenue, such as that which is such a glory of the 
park at Cassiobury. In this instance, indeed, 
we find a simulation of architecture by nature, 
which is, so far as we are aware, unique. Lord 
Essex has two avenues which intersect nearly at 
right angles. The one which points to the house 
is clipped and trained, and resembles a lofty 
Gothic nave; the other, of untouched trees, 
recalls a Saxon aisle. 

The very earliest use of wood, which has thus 
eluded and tantalized the student of Gothic art, 
and of which we have such certain traces in the 


rich carvings of the Jain temples, and in the| - 


triglyphs, entablatures, and columns of the 
regular architectural orders, has just been 
brought under our notice by a traveller who, 
while second to none in enterprise, has been 
almost first in misfortune. The howl of dis- 
credit with which the first great discoveries of 
M. du Chaillu were received in certain quarters 
without even the poor excuse of ignorance, may 
indeed not be reckoned by him, still less by our- 
selves, as an unmitigated misfortune. It has 
stimulated him to another effort, and it has fixed 
his fame as a discoverer in spite of the only half- 
subdued snarl of his old assailants. The verdict 
of all candid readers of his two works is unani- 
mously in his favour. But the loss of his stores 
of specimens, of his photographs of scenes and 
figures as new to us as if they had existed in the 
planet Mars, is one more easy to be deplored 
than to be repaired. The sketches with which 
he has endeavoured very imperfectly to supply 
the reproductions of African scenery which the 
camera promised to afford, though of no moment 
in an artistic point of view, are yet of great 
value if considered as diagrams, so to speak, 
illustrative of his descriptions. And here, 
separated from the dome of 8t. Peter’s and the 
Victoria Bridge, not by the lapse of time, but by 
mere geographical distance, we find the earliest 
type of human abode constructed of wood. 
Passing by the description of the negro villages 
of the Apongo and Ishogo tribes, which might be 
readily taken for railway huts as to outline and 
dimensions, although walled in by bark instead 
of by sods, and roofed with palm-leaves instead 
of with slabs or slates, we come to the account 
of abodes more primitive than any that have 
previously been presented to European notice. 
These abodes are of two kinds, and the wide 
interval that separates the builders will not be 
readily guessed from the amount of art displayed 
in the construction of these dwellings. One sort 
of hut or bower is found on the soil of the forest, 
in irregular groups of ten or twelve together. 
They are formed of flexibis boughs of trees, 
plucked with the leaves on them, stuck in the 
ground at each end, and bent over so as to form 
a sort of arched bower, the longest branches 
being in the middle, and the others successively 
shorter, the whole being covered with large 





leaves. They are of a low oval shape, like 
gipsy’s tent, or rather like that sort of dwarf 
tent, supported by half-hoops, which may stj]] 
occasionally be lighted upon in some of our 
wilder country lanes. The highest part wag 
about 4 ft. from the ground, the greatest breadth 
was about 4 ft. also. The furniture consisted of 
three or four sticks on each side, for the occy. 
pants to sleep upon, and the remains of a fire 
lay in the middle of the floor. 

In the presence of this primitive form of fire. 
place is to be detected the most marked dis. 
tinction between these dwellings and others 
discovered in the same forest, which, however 
were constructed, not upon the ground, but upon 
trees. They are formed at a height of 20 ft, or 
30 ft. from the ground by bending over and 
interlacing a number of the weaker boughs, so 
as to form a bower, under which the builders can 
sit, protected from the rains by the masses of 
foliage thus entangled together, some of the 
boughs being so bent that they form convenient 
seats; on them were found remains of nuts and 
berries. 

It is a fact not gratifying to those who would 
make the distinction between man and beast to. 
depend directly on zoological characteristics, 
that the latter kind of bower, of which M. Du 
Chaillu tells us that he has sent two specimens 
to the British Museum, is the work and the 
abode of the Nshiego Nkendo, or yellow-faced 
chimpanzee,—a new species of anthropoid ape 
discovered by our equatorial explorer, and that 
the former kind of huts, those on the ground, are 
the homes of a new race of dwarf wild negroes, 
also discovered in the same journey. The fire. 
place, or, at least, the use of fire, is decidedly in 
favour of the terrestrial -bower-builder; the 
twisted seats on which remnants of food could 
be found seem far in advance, on the other hand, 
of the few sticks placed on the ground for the 
man and the woman to sleep upon. When we 
reflect that the opposeable thumb in the hinder 
members of the ape, which makes them more at 
home on trees than on the ground, is an anato- 
mical difference fally adequate to account for 
the difference in level selected for the building 
in either instance, we must confess that we have 
arrived at a primitive style of architecture in 
which it needs microscopic eyes to detect the 
boasted superiority of man. 

We are not writing, nor does M. Du Chailla 
write, with any malice prepense against the 
negro, or any desire to trace the descent of any 
human family from a quadrumanous origin. 
Into views of this nature this is not the place to 
enter : we need only say that, if we had occasion 
to express our own opinions on the subject, they 
are at once very definite, and very much opposed 
to such atheory. Nor will it be forgotten that 
in animals zoologically as well as cerebrally the 
most remote from man, we find displayed build- 
ing powers of a much higher order than those 
evinced by even the more civilized negro tribes. 
The chapter that tells of homes without hands— 
of the textile nests of the social birds, and of the 
earthen structures of hymenopterous and of 
neuropterous insects, has, indeed, been largely 
enriched by.M. Du Chaillu. But we have 
confined our notice to houses built by hands, by 
hands of more or less delicacy, but in which 
grasping set of fingers, with true opposeable 
thumbs, have been purposely and systematically 
employed in the fabrication of shelter from the 
elements out of portions of vegetable material. 
This is the commencement of architecture. Im- 
prove, embellish, increase as you may, in the 
tropical bower is to be seen the simplest, earliest 
form of intelligently constructed abode, and in 
this, according to our present information, the 
skill of the arboreal tribes which, in our belief, 
no attempt at education can modify, is strangely 
parallel to that of the human treaders upon 
earth, to whom, weird and ape-like as they ap- 
pear, we cannot be wrong in attributing a large, 
if not an unlimited, capacity for education and 
for progress. Of those marks which have been 
dwelt upon by moralists as proofs of the difference, 
not in degree but in kind, that exists between 
man and beast, two are strangely obliterated by 
M. Da Chaillu.. One, indeed, remains — the 
capacity to kindle fire. Strange stories are told 
on this head, but, as far as we can verify, the 
power of kindling, or even of maintaining fire, 
has never yet been evinced by those inferior 
animals who rejoice in its warmth and seek its 
blaze. But the building of the Obongos differs 
little from that of the Nshiegos, while, in the 
cry of the Kooloa, or Kooloo Kamba, the = 

anthropoid ape discovered by M. Du Chailla, 
we have something quite as ‘closely 1 yembling 
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human articulation as does the constant mono- 
tonous call of the little brown lazzaroni, who 
swim and dive about in the sun-heated waters 
of the gulph of Naples,—“ Ashcar,”—which, 
rendered into the nearest Italian, would be 
“aspettate,” and means “wait for me.” The 
Obongo would seem not to have very long to 
tarry to be overtaken in the actual, if not in the 
potential, state of their civilization. That ancient 
writers call the “solidarity” of man and beast, 
receives a frequent comment on many a page of 
the journey to Ashango lard. 








MOORISH TOWERS IN ALGARVE, 
PORTUGAL. 


A souRNEY through the old Moorish kingdom 
of Algarve is interesting in many respects, histo- 
rically and otherwise. Like Portugal in general, 
it possesses very few ecclesiastical buildings of any 
note; here and there scattered about the country 
may be seen a few old churches, snid to have been 
converted from mosques to their present uses. 
In many cases this opinion is open to dispute ; 
but it is no doubt true in some of the quaint old 
cities. They, however, possess little architec- 
tural interest, and very rarely yield any distinc- 
tive trace of the old Moorish taste and fancy. 
The churches generally, even those aspiring to 
the rank of a “se,” or cathedral, are mostly 
very plain, rough, and solid in the exterior; and 
offer little or no display of art in any shape in 
the interior worth attention. They are large, 
lumpish, masses of wall, with squat, heavy 
towers, with little or no attempt at decoration. 
The openings for windows are mostly small 
and unornamented, so that the general effect 
of the interior is dark and gloomy, fully 
realising the poet's dream of “a dim religious 
light.” These observations apply with equal 
force to the twoold cathedralsof Faro and Silves, 
both of which are stated to be converted mosques; 
of which change, however, they show little trace; 
though, no doubt, the tradition is true im the 
main. 

Nearly all the old towns in Algarve possess 
some remains of Moriseo antiquity in the shape 
of walls, towers, and entrance-gates, all more or 
less in a state of decay, though many of these 
remains are better ed than might reason- 
ably have been expected from the effects of time, 
war, and the more rude assault of earthquakes ; 
from all of which these relics of the past have 
very severely suffered. of these towns are 
still surrounded by their walls and towers ; 
and some yet retain their citadels and old castles 
sufficiently intact to give an idea of their mode of 
construction and various uses. It may be said 
however, at once, that few or none of these re- 
mains display any trace of the distinctive charac- 
teristics of what is generally recognised as the 
Moorish style of architecture. 

Those who look for horse-shoe arches, and the 
fanciful details of buildings like the Alhambra, 
or decorations like the fine old tower of Belem, 
will be disappointed. I have never met with a 
single trace of anything of the kind among the 
various towers and castles which have fallen 
under a Walls, reo and castles 
are plentiful enough in Algarve, in 
there is little or nothing to distinguish seer 
any remarkable degree from similar remains of 
feudal ruins in other parts of Europe. 

- The Pisanese and Genoese towers scattered 
about the islands of the Mediterranean, bear as 
strong a likeness to the Moorish towers in 
Algarve as the famous brothers Dromio bore to 
each other. These towers are mostly in a 
venerable state of dilapidation, but oftener from 
the hand of man than the gradual wear of time. 
They have been used as quarries, to supply 
stones for the erection of modern buildings. It 
may be said, sotto voce, that the Portuguese are 
not famous for preserving their antiquities; but 
as this compliment may be returned and apply 
with equal force to England, the least said will be 
soonest mended ; for are not the worthy burghers 
of Tenby about to dismantle their feudal gates, 
and pave their streets with their antiquities ? 

These old walled towns may not be 
likened to Carnarvon or more especially y, 
in Wales, when in their prime, with flank walls, 
Projecting towers, strong gates, and the castle 
or citadel, and many of them are placed near 
rivers. 

As a general type of these specimens of forti- 
fication, the old city of Silves—the ancient 
Moorish “Chelb ”—may be taken as an example, 


1 


for it still possesses gates, walls, towers, and a 
castle. It once had the honour of being the 
capital of the Moorish kingdom of Algarve, and 
has witnessed many a fierce encounter between 
the doughty champions of the Crescent and the 
Cross. 

It has borne the brunt of many a siege, has 
been taken and retaken by Moslems and Cru- 
saders, and suffered much in consequence; it 
was terribly shaken by the great earthquake 
that ruined Lisbon, and but twenty houses were 
left standing in the city after that fearful shock. 
Although nearly all the houses of the old city 
crumbled into dust and ruin, the walls and 
towers still stood their ground, and still remain 
to attest their strength,—yet they were but 
walls of concrete faced with ashlar. 

This old city stands on the summit of a hill of 
moderate height, in the middle of a long narrow 
valley, which, with its accompanying river, runs 
down to the sea at Villa Nova Portimao. Itisa 
conspicuous object when seen from the neigh- 
bouring hills and high grounds which block up 
the valley in the direction of St. Bartolomeo. 
There is a fine view from the towers of the 
ragged sides and cloud-capped heads of the 
Sierra de Monchique, the wildest and most lofty 
mountain in Algarve. 

The town at present extends in a westerly 
direction down to the river, where it may be said 
to have outgrown the walls, but in every other 
direction it is free from suburbs or outbuildings ; 
nor can any of the buildings in the town be seen 
from outside the walls except to the west, all the 
rest being quite inclosed, as in the “ good old 
time ” of Moorish rule. 

The river which meanders close by the foot of 
the hill on which the city is built is now sadly 
shorn of its former glory, only practicable for 
small boats; yet in times of yore larger vessels 
came close up from the sea : the old heavy iron 
rings in the recks still remain to show the ancient 
mooring: 

The great peouliarity of the Moorish fortifica- 
tions of this old city is, that the towers are all 
detached from the general line of walls,—stand- 
ing alone by themselves, but connected to the 
walls by a steme vault or bridge, nearly ona 
level with the top or platform of the tower, the 
distance from the wall to the tower being small, 
not more than 8 ft. or 10 ft. 

Why these towers are detached from the main 
walis I camnot ‘say ; nor have I ever met with 
anything similar in any of the many old castles 
and walled towns which have passed under my 
notice. 

These towers are in general about bow-shot 
distance from each other, but not equally spaced ; 
they — themselves to the accidents of the 

und, 

No doubt when these towers were perfect, the 
little bridge which connects each to the walls 
was furnished with protecting parapets, or 
covered way; none, however, now remain. 
Nearly all these bridges still exist, except where 
one or two of the towers have been destroyed, 
where they have shared in the fate of the fallen 
"or to which they formed the communicating 
links, 

These towers may be called solid blocks of 
concrete, covered on the external face with 
coursed stone; for the only things that can be 
called rooms are very small, and never more 
than one in any tower. The top or platform 
was of course flat, sheltered by battlements and 
aa gaat at the present 

ime. 

In one or two of the towers the connecting 
bridge appears to have opened into the room, 
but in most it led direct to the platform. 

The concrete of which these are formed has 
been built up apparently in layers, in the same 
way in which the ery oy peasantry still build 
their mud walls for their houses, agd possibly 
the thin ashlar casing may have been carried up 
at the same time. The quantity of lime em- 
ployed in this abode, or concrete, is small, but 
the material remains hard and firm, even 
where it has been e for some centuries,— 
and in all cases the ashlar has been wantonly 
stripped. Although this mode of building may 
appear fragile, it must be borne in mind 


these almost towers have withstood the 


mosque. 
The gates,a prominent feature in these old cities 

of Algarve, where they still exist,are very massive, 

and simply, in the case of Silves, consist of two 





square towers, with an arched gateway between 





them; the two flanking towers, like the rest, 
being detached, but connected to the main walls 
by an arched bridge or vault. The gateways at 
Silves in form are similar to the two square 
towers at Faro, but the latter formed a joint 
portion of the wall, and were not detached ; at 
present they are little better than mere mounds 
of crumbling concrete. 

According to Verolles, the great wall of China 
is “ built of brick, or rather it consists of a mass 
or long embankment constructed of mud, and 
faced at each side with a continuous range of 
bricks, forming a frontage for it.” So these 
Moorish walls are built of mud, mixed with a 
little lime, and faced with stone in courses. 

The Castle of Silves still retains its walls and 
entrance towers; the outer walls forming part 
of the general line of exterior defence of the 
town. 

All internal arrangements have long since 
disappeared, and the inclosure now offers nothing 
to view but a rugged plat of grass, with one or 
two openings into the capacious vaults below ; 
for all the granaries and stores appear to have 
been underground. 

The feature most worthy of note is a noble 
underground cistern, a magnificent work, erected 
by the Moorish founders of the castle to contain 
their supply of water during the stormy times of 
siege and trouble. It is said to contain 5,712 
hogsheads, but upon what authority this is based 
I cannot state. It is covered in by a double row 
of arches, supported on columns, and ventilated 
by one or two small openings from the exterior, 
which admit sufficient light to see the. clear 
water in the bottom. It has been restored, and 
may, perhaps, be considered one of the most 
perfect things of the kind in Portugal. It is 
approached from the castle-yard by a flight of 
steps, which descend into the interior. Tradition 
says that this noble old cistern was fed by 
springs, but how far this may be true I have no 
means of knowing. 

This old city was taken by some crusaders on 
the 3rd September, 1189; it was, however, 
speedily retaken by the Moors, and remained in 
their possession until captured by the Christians 
in 1266, under the command of D. Paio Peres 
Correa, who finally conquered the ancient king- 
dom of Algarve, and expelled for ever the 
crescent from its romantic valleys. 

J. LocKwoop. 








THE QUEEN’S INSTITUTE AT DUBLIN 
FOR THE TRAINING AND EMPLOYING 
OF WOMEN. 


Tue fifth annual report of this useful Insti- 
tute has been printed. It is maintained to assist 
gentlewomen of limited means, by training them 
to the pursuit of suitable professions and occupa- 
tions ; as by opening classes in which educated 
women can receive instruction in such arts and 
occupations as offer a reasonable prospect of 
remuneration to skilled industry ; by procuring 
work for pupils; by maintaining a Registry for 

pils and employers; and by collecting a 

of books of productive industry. 

The Institute claim to have now attained a 
position of usefulness. Inu the past twelve 
months the work of the business departments 


and the of the classes have been satis- 
factory. An increase of 25 is shown by 
the returns; 175 the classes, 


besides 23 who were . 

Forty-five clerks, trained at the Institute, have 
received m5 sca in the service of the 
Magnetic Telegraph Company. 

In all fifty-two new pupils have been drafted 
into situations and employments; and, notwith- 
standing the still comparatively limited sphere 
to which the ns of the Institute are con- 
fined, it is enabled to find work with regularity 
for forty-two ladies. engaged in embroidery, 
various works, plain sewing, &c. 

rede di may be forwarded to 25, Moles- 
worth-street, Dublin. The Lord Lieutenant is 
the President of the Institute, and Lord 
Brougham and Lord Talbot de Malahide are the 


that | vice-presidents. Mr. A. B. Corlett is the secre- 
tary. 








Sovrn Kensineton Musrum.—Visitors during 
the week ending 30th March, 1867 :—On Monday, 
Tuesday, and Saturday, free, from 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m., 9,696; on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday (admission 6d.),from 10 a.m. till 5 p.m., 
1,568 ; total, 11,264. 
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ANCIENT ROMAN STAMPS. 


AN interesting article by M. Sichel, a well- 
known oculist, appears in a recent number of the 
Annales d’Oculistique, on the stamps used by 
Roman eye doctors for impressing their collyrii 
or tablets of eye-salve. These stones have been 
discovered amongst Roman remains in this 
country, France, Belgium, and Germany, but 
not in Italy. They appear to belong to the 
second or third century of the Christian era, and 
generally bear the name of the doctor, and a few 
words descriptive of the virtues of the unguent. 
M. Sichel gives a description of no less than 
sixty-nine seals, one of which is inscribed as 
follows. The italics show the parts which have 
been supplied :— 


** Cait Dedemonis ambrosium 
Ad caliginem et claritatem ;” 


which may be freely rendered, “ Caius Dedemon’s 
ambrosial ointment for removing dimness and 
restoring clearness of vision.’ The characters 
are reversed, so that when the seal was impressed 
upon the cakes or tablets, the inscription, “ with- 
out which none are genuine,” as the quacks say, 
appears the right way. Some years ago, some 
fragments of collyrii, together with a stamp and 
a collection of surgical instruments, were dis- 
covered at Rheims. On analysis, the ointment 
was found to contain a large quantity of lead, 
iron, and copper; the same astringents, in fact, 
as are now used for such purposes. Oneof these 
stamps has recently been presented to the Royal 
Museum of Antiquities at Brussels. It belonged 
to a Roman oculist, named Junius Macrinus, and 
bears four inscriptions, each on a separate face, 
two in Greek and two in Latin. It was dis- 
covered in the nei ood of Maestricht. 
One such stamp, if we remember rightly, was 
found at Wroxeter. 








SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


THE forty-fourth exhibition of the Society 
of British Artists is in no respect inferior, by 
comparison, to its most immediate precursors. 
Pleasing and cleverly.executed pictures, others 
of better promise than performance, with some 
few of particular merit, present an 
as attractive as usual, and quantity at its pre- 
sent level quality will in a degree condone the 
want of something more superlative to concen- 
trate attention. 

If in the multiplicity of its items — 1,075, 
including water-colour drawings and sculpture— 
all tastes are not administered to, it will be the 
one appreciation of Mr. Baxter’s ideal so in- 
separable from the recollection of long ago. 
Mr. J. J. Hill, who somietimes rivals him in 
creamy complexions, soft eyes, and dark or 
light brown hair, with generally a flower in it, 
has but one specimen, and not of this kind, 
but of another equally well known—see “ Fish- 
ing Girl” (170). Mr. F. Y. Hurlstone also con- 
fines himself to a single contribution, “ A Peasant 
Girl of Alcalé de Guadaira, Andalucia” (186), 
whose dark face is set off with some very bright 
draperies of ruby, orange, and emerald dye. 
Mr. A. J. Woolmer only poses his pretty model— 
who, in defiance of Time, looks as young as 
ever, if not quite so-fresh—and does not pose 
any one else this year leading them into 
the dark mysterious caves in which it has been 
his wont to announce himself at home; or to 
pace with him interminable and labyrinthian 
groves, or tread rich gelatinous pavements 
through vistas of fantastic architectural forms,— 
arcades that only echo the painter’s name, and 
are of “such stuff as dreams are made of.” 
“The Gardener's Daughter” (21) and “The 
Messenger” (358), where the same fair lady is 
enlisting the services of a sympathetic dove to 
convey her billet-douw, represent him well, 
though they bring with them “ A Thought about 
the Past” (218). 

The mutability which Time has the credit 
of possessing asa special property, and of dealing 
out to all who are engaged in playing this little 
game of life, can be but partially distributed 
after all; for there are things that never change. 
Let the cards be shuffled-ever so thoroughly 
there are those who always hold a blank hand, 
and playing the best are the worst losers ; there 
are those whose only hope exists in a belief that 
there must be change presently—that nothing 
can go on in the same way for ever: if they find 
this credulity anodyne, they had better not look 
to some of our painters for encouragement, unless 


it be to learn how to remain satisfied with things 
as they are. But the Society of British Artists 
is not a singular exception to the influences of 
change and progress any more than its annual 
exhibitions can be cited as an illustration of the 
uncertainty supposed to attend most human 
proceedings ; for every one knows what to expect 
when they recur, and few are disappointed. 

Mr. E. J. Cobbett’s rustics, whether standing 
or sitting, are all alike, motiveless as motionless, 
without expression, and nicely done. In “Gossip 
by the Way ” (93), there is no talking going on 
whatever, for the damsels who, it might be sup- 
posed, ought to appear as if engaged in vivacious 
colloquy, are all mutely intent on having their 
portraits painted. ‘The Fish-cart” (206) by 
Mr. J. Henzell, with more lively occupants, has 
the same artificial appearance of colour that has 
deteriorated from many of his former pictures. 
Mr. T. Roberts is not so successful in depicting 
the effects of “A Tedious Sermon” (33) as he 
has been with more patient listeners in ‘‘ Family 
Pews,” and this may be regarded as fortunate if 
it helps to put aside a subject that threatens to 
become as prevalent as*‘Stepping-stones.” Mr. 
Haynes King treats ordinary incidents of every- 
day occurrence with unobtrusive skill: his 
boatman lover asking his chosen one “‘ An Im- 
portant Question” (54) has much naturalness to 
recommend it. “My ain Fireside” (60), at 
which the matter-of-fact old lady is sitting, 
and seems to know the comfort of; with a 
similar situation, but a dissimilar sitter, who is 
young and visionary, and sees “ Faces in the 
Fire” (383), are small works, that have high 
finish, without showing the means by which it is 
attained. 

There is much character and expression in 
Mr. W. Hemsley’s “ Village Postman” (86), as 
he is examining the addresses of his budget of 
letters to satisfy the solicitous inquiry of an 
evident victim of a first-love, just of the age 
when all thoughts of hardbake become loath- 
some, and hard hearts, curly hair, cruel parents, 
mournfulness, and moonshine form the delicious 
jumble of distraction destined to tone the memory 
of very young ladies, and help them to forget 
some of the long lessons they have learned, and 
prepare them for others more difficult and less 
easily n. 

- What opportunities the village must 
have of creeping into confidences, indulging in 
copj , and gleaning knowledge with stray 
inferences! else how should he have guessed 
that the intercepted letter—with which papa is 
grimly retiring to his study, where he will frame 
a little speech for the benefit of Rose (she looks 
like Rose) presently—was from whom it was ? 
His “ Nothing, I’m afraid, this morning, Miss,” 
must have sounded very like “ You aretoo young 
for this kind of thing,” had she half the discern- 
ment of a metropolitan coeval ; but it is evident 
she has not. Mr. Hemsley is clever and sug- 
gestive in treatment of this incident, ahd it 
is not a hackneyed one. 

Mr. E. C. Barnes, comparatively speaking, a 
new member, is a great acquisition ; the more so 
by reason of the evidence he gives of being on 
the improving list. ‘The Beau’s Stratagem” 
(115), his largest picture, but not his best, is 
chiefly remarkable for the executive ability it 
displays. A gallant, in the costume of Eliza- 
beth’s time, is diverting the attention of an 
amorous governante by making obvious love to 
her whilst he is surreptitiously handing a note 
and making an assignation with her ward. 
The humour of the situation is rather broadly 
conveyed ; and the story would have been better 
told, or would have appeared better worth the 
telling, if its importance had not been overrated 
and so large a scale adopted for its enunciation. 
Far superior to this is the romance of “The 
Woman in Grey,” who, with no name, is the 
heroine of a sensation tale, the last chapter of 
which is headed with Tennyson’s lines— 


“* Break, break, break, 
On thy cold grey stones, O Sea!” 


There is more pathos in this cold, grey com- 
position—more direct appeal to sympathy—than 
in all the attempts to effect such a result that 
are to be found in its neighbourhood put to- 
gether : there are three volumes of trial, at least, 
in that pale face, though little is to be seen of 
it; and its expression now is one of weariness 
and hopelessness. As an instance of the variety 
and force obtainable from a limited employment 
of colour, this eloquent little work is admirable 
and instructive. “The Emigrant” (138), by 
the same, is also entitled to praise. 





Mr. J. Collinson has elaborated a very simple 





ar 

i “A Sister of Nazareth and Bling . 
Woman ” (154), or one of an institution of nung 
practising the kindly offices of charity, The 
hands, and several parts of the picture, have 
been studied, and there is much of 
exquisite manipulation throughout. Mr, 7. 
Heaphy goes back to the Cavalier and Round. 
head period for inspiration, “General Fairfay 
and his Daughter pursued by the Royalist 
Troopers ” (238). It is recorded that during the 
flight from their pursuers, they took refuge in g 
barn, when the general’s embarrassment wag 
considerably augmented by the repeated swoon. 
ing of the little girl, to so severe an extent ag to 
threaten her with death, though she lived t, 
become afterwards the Duchess of Buckingham, 
The arrangement is too theatrical to imply 
probability, though there is much good work. 
manship ; but the dresses and accessories are al] 
too new-looking and clean, evoking the wish, in 
common with so many of the costume pictures 
here, that the value of dirt and the effects of 
wear and tear, are not better understood 
English painters. “The Arrest” (39), by Mr, 
C. Rossiter, is a good incident for a telling 
illustration of the same period; with the 
Puritans for the oppressors. A Royalist family 
are disturbed whilst celebrating a christening 
ceremony. Both skill and painstaking are 
evinced in the elucidation of the story, though 
the method of exhibiting them is somewhat dry 
and hard; and the same objection applies to Mr, 
A. A. Hunt’s “ Margaret of Branksome” (113), 
though only a single well-studied figure. 

To note others, “ The Last of his Race ” (164), 
by Mr. A. J. Horsford, an invalid child heir to 
unnumbered acres, but whose tenure will be 
shortly reduced to a very few feet, is watched by 
his mother. “The Ballad Singer” (155), by 
Mr. W. M. Hay, conveys another story based on 
family affection, though there is some ambiguity 
in relating it. A girl, gaily dressed in the streets 
at night, is listening to a wretchedly clad ballad. 
singer, in whom she ises her sister : the 
moral of this appears to be, that “ you must be 
naughty if you would wear nice clothes,” thovgh 
there may be a storm of conflicting emotions 
raging beneath the nice polka jacket, stirred by 
such recollections as the song of ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home,” may be supposed to awaken for a retri- 
butive drawback. This is solidly and wel 
painted ; and the same may be said of Mr. W. 
Holyoake’s young ladies of reputable conduct, 
in “ Our Party at the Derby” (142) ; of Mr. A. 
Ludovici’s procession of school children, who 
hush their play as they are about to glide 
through the solemn shadows of the cloister ; and 
of more that shall be mentioned next week.* 








BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Art the meeting on the 27th ult., Mr. H. Syer 
Cuming,‘ Vice-president, in the chair; after the 
new members had been announced, and thanks 
returned for presentations, it was stated that the 
council had had under consideration a letter in 
the Times of the 25th ult., signed “H. C.,” in 
which the restoration of the tomb of Henry V. 
in Westminster Abbey was urged. The council 
did not think, however, that the time had arrived 
to enter any protest. The Rev. Dr. Giles gave 
some account of a German portion of the Pugi- 
gerian Tables, presented by Mr. Kirckhofr. Itis 
a sort of Road-book, with maps. Mr. H. Godwin, 
F.8.A., said that the English portion is appended 
to Richard of Cirencester. 

The Rev. W. Sparrow Simpson, F.S.A., read @ 
paper on “ Russo-Greek Portable Icons,” which 
are of three forms,—triptychs, diptychs, and 
square plaques. The Greek Church does no 
admit of graven images, and even a painted face, 
if in a carved frame, comes within the objection 
able list. The icons are of various dates, but 
their antiquity is doubtful. Mr. G. B. _— 
suggested that earlier designs and costumes 
been copied or retained, showing ® stations'y 
state of art. The paper was illustrated by — 
specimens belonging to Mr. O. Brent, Mr. = . 
Mr. Waron,. Mr. Gunston, and the writer. rm 
chairman exhibited one, circular, differing 1° 
form from the others. The earliest appeared 
be of the fifteenth ’ 
seventeenth. Mr. G. M. and Mr. G. = 

spoke of the unchanging nature of t 
art in the Greek Church for centuries. 4 to 

Mr. Vere Irvine produced ee ty Ee 


* To be continued, 
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have been found in a stone cyst in Lesmahago 
Churchyard: they, however, were but farthings, 
not earlier than Louis XIII., showing that de- 
ception in “ finds ”? was not limited to the south 
of the kingdom. . 

Mr. J. L. Irvine forwarded two drawings; one 
of a crucifix said to have been found in Ludlow 
Castle, and of the thirteenth century ; the other 
of Saxon work, on the north side of Diddlebury 

urch. 

Other exhibitions followed : by Mr. Brent—the 
triangular fan of a pair of scales, erroneously 
called “money of necessity ;” Mr. Cuming, a 
Roman lamp, with a sandal as the potter’s 
mark; Mr. Lockhart—a merchant’s mark of the 
fifteenth century, showing a combination of | 
Roman and black letter; Mr. Morris Jones— 
drawing of a font, formerly a carved capital, in 
Buttington Church; the Rev. James Beck—part 
of the crock in which the Washington “ find” 
of 2,500 coins was buried ; also part of a green 
cementitious substance which it contained, and 
some broken parts of coins cemented together 
by it. This gave rise to an interesting and 
animated discussion, the green coating having 
been believed to be the result of the decay of a 
leathern bag. It was tried in the room by fire, 
and proved not to be wax. Mr. Bailey under- 
took to have it analyzed by next meeting. The 
pottery is softer than usual, and is of a material 
unknown in manufacture, and it was thought to 
be sun-dried. Keys were exhibited by Mr. 
Grover and Mr. Kettle, and drawings of keys by 
the Rev. Hugh Ingram, found at Steyning. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE ordinary meeting of the Architectural 
Association was held on Friday evening, the 
29th ult., at the House, in Conduit-street. 

Mr. H. Ambrose, of Brompton, and Mr. E. 
Locke, of Sutton, Surrey, were elected members 
of the Association. . 

The Chairman stated that a number of the 
members had, on the previous Saturday, visited 
St. Alban’s Abbey, where they had been received 
in the most courteous manner by the Rev. E. C. 
Hawkins, the rector ; and where they were met 
by Mr. E. W. Godwin, who kindly accompanied 
them over the building, and read a most inte- 
resting paper descriptive of its ancient history. 

A vote of thanks was subsequently passed to 
those gentlemen for their kindness on this 
occasion. 

The Chairman called attention to the Archi- 
tectural Association sketch-book. It was, he 
said, proposed to form a club among the members 
of the Association for publishing drawings and 
sketches of ancient buildings, or other objects of 
architectural interest. In his opinion, the pro- 
posal was well worthy of the support of the 
Association, and he hoped that as many members 
as possible would join the club. 

The Rev. M. E. C. Walcott then proceeded to 
read a paper on the arrangements of St. Alban’s 
Abbey ; the details of which he pointed out upon 
a ground plan, which, he stated, had been pre- 
pared after much careful examination on the 
spot. He also pointed out on another plan the 
errors into which he believed previous antiquaries 
and archeologists had fallen, and contended at 
some length that the arrangements of the 
monastic buildings formerly in connexion with 
the Abbey Church were those which in all 
probability belonged to a Benedictine church, 
such as that which flourished at St. Alban’s. 

At the conclusion, the Chairman observed that 
the paper'which they had just heard read was 
extremely interesting and useful as opening up 
a knowledge of those antiquarian subjects which 
were of so much use in the study of architecture. 
All who had heard Mr. Walcott might not be 
disposed to agree in the conclusion to which he 
had arrived. He (the Chairman) for one, could 
not say that he entirely agreed in all that the 
reverend gentleman had said; but they were all 
much indebted to him for having read his paper, 
and for having prepared the plans which he had 
exhibited and explained. It appeared to him 
that according to architectural indications in the 
South wall of the Abbey, over the south aisle a 
stranger’s dormitory had originally existed at 
that place. He asked whether it were true 
that the coffer of the old shrine containing the 
relics of St, Alban was now to be found in a 
monastic building at Cologne. 

Mr. Birch stated that the late incumbent of 
St. Alban’s, the Rev. Mr. Nicholson, had dis- 
tinctly traced the coffer to which the chairman 





referred as that belonging to the shrine of St. 
Albin, not St. Alban, the former of whom could 
not have been an English saint. 

A vote of thanks having been accorded to Mr. 
Walcott, 

The Chairman announced that on the next 
evening of meeting a paper would -be read by 
Mr. C. Aldridge on the Architecture of Northern 
Italy. 








LUDGATE, NEWGATE, AND MOORGATE.* 


THE changes in the manner of warfare, the 
increase of commerce, and the altered conditions 
of the people have caused the ancient walls of 
the City and the gates which stood upon them to 
be removed, and, before long, the of those 
barriers—Temple Bar,—which, although not one 
of the old defences of the City, so much stops 
the way will be removed. 

The railway passes close to where the gate 
which was called after the mysterious King Lud 
formerly stood. Here, says Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, there was a gate built by the British 
king, about sixty years before the birth of 
Christ,—so reports tradition,—and to this we 
are bound to pay that degree of deference which 
it deserves. Other historians say that “this 
name is, with much greater appearance of pro- 
bability, derived from the rivulet Flood—Flud— 
Vioat—Vleote, or Fleet, which ran into Fleet- 
ditch, and was very probably called Ludgate 
instead of its original name of Fludgate. To 
leave these hazy ideas, it is clear that in 1373 
the gate here was constituted a prison for poor 
debtors who were free of the City, and it was 
afterwards greatly enlarged by Sir Stephen 
Forster. The history of this gentleman is 
romantic; for when the management of the 
prisons rendered it necessary for those who were 
confined to beg at the gates or windows of the 
prison, this Stephen Forster was standing at the 
gate, asking for help, when a rich widow, passing 
by, inquired what sum would procure his dis- 
charge: on his answering twenty pounds, a sum 
much more considerable in those times than in 
the present, she advanced the money, took him 
into her service, where he was so indefatigable 
in his attention to business, that he gained his 
mistress’s favour, and married her. After great 
success in trade he became Lord Mayor of 
London, and obtained the honour of knighthood. 
In the midst of his prosperity Sir Stephen did 
not forget his old prison-house. His lady and 
himself, to enlarge the prison, caused several of 
the houses near the gate to be pulled down, and 
in their stead erected a strong square stone 
building, containing the following rooms, viz., 
the porch, the paper-house, the watch-hall, the 
upper and lower lumberies, the cellar, the long 
ward, and the chapel. In the chapel there was 
the following inscription :— 

“This chapel was erected and ordained for the 
divine worship and service of God, by the Right 
Hon. Sir Stephen Forster, Knight, some time 
lord mayor of this honourable city, and by Dame 
Agnes his wife, for the use and godly exercise 
of the prisoners of this prison of Ludgate. 
Anno 1454. 


“ Devout soules that passe this way, 
For Stephen Forster, late Maior, heartily pray; 
And Dame Agnes, his spouse, to God consecrate, 
That of pitie this house made for Londoners in Ludgate, 
So that for lodging and water prisoners here nought 


9 
As their keepers shall all answer at dreadful domes- 
ay.” 


These lines show a curious phase of the old 
prison life. The founder provided an income 
for the chaplain, and ordered that all the 
rooms in the additional buildings should be for 
ever free to all unfortunate citizens; and 
that they, on their discharge, provided they 
found their own bedding, should pay nothing 
for lodgings or chamber rent. Notwithstanding 
the good intentions of the founder, and the 
threatening in the inscription, the provisions of 
Sir Stephen were neglected. When the gate 
was removed, the prisoners were removed to the 
London Workhouse in Bishopsgate-street. As 
one of the curiosities of the past, the provisions 
made by the prisoners is worthy of note. For 
the sake of preserving order, the master, keeper, 
and prisoners chose from amongst themselves a 
reader of divine service, an upper steward, 
called a master of the box, an under steward, and 
seven assistants, by turns daily; a running as- 
sistant, two churchwardens, a scavenger, a 





* These notes have been in type several months, 








chamberlain, a running post, and the criers or 
beggars at the gate, who were generally six in 
number. 

The reader, besides attending to the prayers, 
was obliged to ring the bell twice a day, and 
also for the space of a quarter of an hour before 
nine o’clock, to warn all strangers to depart the 
prison. The salary of the reader was two shillings 
and eightpence a month, a penny of every 
prisoner at his entrance if his garnish amounted 
to sixteenpence, and a dish of meat out of the 
Lord Mayor’s basket. All the prisoners kept 
the master of the box in equal esteem with the 
reader, and to him was committed the several 
orders of the house, with the accounts of cash 
received upon legacies, and the distribution 
of all provisions sent in by the Lord Mayor 
and others, and the cash received for garnish 
and begging at the gates, which he used to ex- 
pend weekly in bread, candles, and other neces- 
saries. He likewise kept a list of all prisoners ; 
as well those who were upon charity as those 
who were not; to each of whom, by the aid of 
the assistant of the day, he used to deliver his 
share of bread and other provisions; it was also 
his business to receive the gifts of the poulter- 
ers, fishmongers, and other market-people, sent 
in from the clerk of the markets, by the running 
post, for which he gave a receipt, and after- 
wards, in the: presence of the assistant of the 
day, exposed all for sale to the charity men in a 
fair market, and the money arising therefrom 
was deposited in the common stock. This 
officer, with the under-steward, assistants, and 
churchwardens, were elected monthly by the 
suffrages of the prisoners; the election of the 
other officers was conducted in the most orderly 
manner, and no doubt the best men in the prison 
were selected for those places of trust. The 
officiating assistant was invested with the power 
of a magistrate, and could commit a prisoner to 
the stocks or shackles for abusing any person. 
His business was also to see the cellar cleared 
at ten o'clock, for which he received 6d. out 
of the charity-money,—2d. of which was for the 
upper steward, 2d. for the running assistant, and 
2d. for himself. 

The running assistant was to attend to the 
criers at the gate, to change money, to open the 
boxes, to put candles in their respective places, 
to look after the clock, &c.; his salary was 
4s. 8d. a week. The business of the church- 
wardens, who were selected from amongst the 
younger prisoners, was to call to prayers after 
the bell had done ringing, and to do some other 
trifling duties ; the salaries of those officers was 
4d.a month. The duty of the scavenger was to 
keep the prison clean, to fetter offenders, to 
put them in the stocks: he had a fee of 1d. for 
each culprit, and a salary of 5s. 8d. a month. 

The chamberlain took care of all the bedding 
and linen belonging to the .prison, appointed 
lodging for new comers, furnished the prisoners 
with sheets, and gave notice to strangers to 
leave at ten o’clock. 

The business of the running post was to fetch 
in a basket the broken meat from the Lord 
Mayor’s table, provisions from the clerk of the 
market, from private families, and the charities 
given in the streets; which, when so incon- 
siderable as not to admit of being divided among 
them all, were publicly sold: the salary annexed 
to this office was 4s. a month, ld. out of each 
man’s dividend, and 1d. out of every ls. 4d. 
garnish. Two of the criers begged daily at the 
gates;. he who stood at Ludgate-street was 
allowed a fourth of what was given, and he on 
the Blackfriars side, one-half of the money col- 
lected there. : 

Notwithstanding this complex machinery for 
the management of the prison, corruption 
seems to have crept in. On the Monday 
following every election the accounts were 
audited and passed, and the balance divided ; 
but if it amounted to 3s. 4d. a man, the keeper 
of the prison, without the least right or reason, 
ttsed arbitrarily to extort 2s. 4d. from each 
prisoner, the remainder being placed- to the 
account of the prisoner, to be paid at the time 
of his discharge. 

The prisoners were also obliged to pay the 
turnkey 12s. a month, for no other service than 
that of opening the door to admit gifts and 
charities sent to the prison, which frequently 
amounted to little more than he received. 

The fees must have been a sad trouble to 
prisoners. At the coming of every prisoner ls. 
was paid to the turnkey. The prisoners had to 
pay 3d. for the best lodgings; for the second, 
2d.; and the third, 1d. Notwithstanding the 
provisions which had been made by Sir Stephen 
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Forster for the provision of clean sheets, they 
were charged 8d. a month; if the prisoners 
found their own beds, the keeper still charged 
3d. a week for bed-room, or 4d. at the most; 
and not above two to lie in a bed. 

If the prisoner by his inability could go no 
farther than a coach, he had to pay only 1d. per 
week for chamber-room, and 1d. per week for 
lamps and candles. A freeman of the City, on 
being arrested for debt, could insist upon being 
carried to the Ludgate Prison; but a fee of 4s. 
or 5s. was extorted by the bailiffs, the due 
being but 2d. 

For entering his name on the prison books 
each prisoner had to pay 1s. 2d. and his fellow 
prisoners demanded 4s. for garnish, 1s. 6d. for 
sheets and 1s. 6d. for coals and the use of the 
house ; and if these charges were not paid the 
clothes of the poor prisoner were privately taken 
from him and not returned until the money was 
paid. Hewas, however, allowed to go abroad 
on giving good security to return at night or for 
a consideration, in the charge of a keeper: for 
the latter he had to pay 2s. 6d. to the head 
turnkey, and 1s. 6d. to the keeper who attended 
to him. : 

On being discharged, the prisoner had to pay 
2a. to the master keeper, 1s. 2d. to the turnkey, 
1s. fur every action entered against him, and if he 
was taken in execution 2s. 6d. for every action. 
Often the fees came to more than the debt, 
and prisoners have been kept in this and other 
prisons when the charges against them have 
been withdrawn in consequence of the want of 
sufficient funds to discharge their debt. Hungry 
and at times almost naked, the poor debtors lay 
in those unsanitary dens until death mercifully 
relieved them from their sufferings. There was 
a gift to this prison, called Nell Gwynne’s Dole, 
which used to be distributed to prisoners every 
ninth week. 

Such are some of the memories of the ancient 
gate, which before the Great Fire was a time- 
worn weather-beaten object. So far as we know, 
nothing but some of the old figures which were 
fixed upon it now remain, and the wayfarer 
this way no longer hears the tinkling of the little 
bell and the voice repeating, “ Pray, pity the 
poor debtors.” The locomotive whistle sounds 
shrilly as the trains rattle over the site, and the 
tide of busy human life rolls on from morning 
till night. 

Newgate. 


Bad as was the condition of Ludgate as a 
prison, Newgate was, in this respect, infinitely 
worse. As early as 1218, this edifice was a 
common gaol for felons taken in London City, 
and so lately as 1457,* Newgate, and not the 
Tower, was the prison for the nobility and great 
officers of state. To go back, however, to amore 
remote date : in 1241, the Jews of Norwich were 
hanged for circumcising a Christian child, their 
house was pulled down and destroyed, and 
Aaron, the son of Abraham, a Jew, who lived in 
London with several more of that people, was 
sentenced to pay 20,000 marks, at two payments, 
within a year, or otherwise to be kept perpetual 
prisoners in Newgate or other prison. In 1252, 
one John Offrem, who was committed to this 
prison for having killed a prior, found means to 
make his escape, which so much displeased King 
Henry III. with the City, that he sent for the 
mayor and sheriffs to come before him to answer 
for the consequences. The mayor blamed the 
sheriffs, to whom the custody of the prisoners 
properly belonged, whereupon he was permitted 
to depart, but the sheriffs were sent to the Tower, 
where they remained upwards of a month. On 
the Tuesday after Palm Sunday, in the year 
1431, for reasons which we do not find stated, the 
prisoners were removed from Ludgate to New- 
gate, and on the 13th of April, in consequence 
of a false complaint made by the keeper of New- 
gate, eighteen freemen were taken to the 
Compters and chained as if they had been felons; 
but on the 16th of June, the City debtors were 
again removed to Ludgate. 

In the year 1612, Robert Dow, merchant 
tailor, appointed the bellman or sexton of 
St. Sepulchre’s to pronounce two solemn ex- 
hortations to persons condemned to death ; for 
which, and for the ringing of the passing bell as 
the criminals were being carried to execution, he 
left 11. 6s. 8d. for ever. The exhortation was not 
to be pronounced upon such as had committed 
murder; it began with,— 

** You prisoners that are within, 
Who, for wickedness and sin ;” 





* Chamberlein. 





and ended with,— 


** All good people, pray heartily to God for these poor 
sinners, who are now going to their deaths, for whom the 
great bell doth toll,” &c. 


In some articles on the old London wall 
in @ previous volume, we referred to the partial 
destruction of this gate at the time of the 
Great Fire. It was repaired in the year 
1672. The appearance which it then pre- 
sented was unchanged until its demolition. 
The west side was adorned with three ranges 
of Tuscan pilasters, and their entablatures; 
and in the intercolumniations were four niches, 
in one of which was a figure representing 
Liberty, having the word libertas inscribed on 
her cap; and at her feet lay a cat, which was said 
to have been an allusion by the sculptor to Sir 
Richard Whittington, who was a benefactor to 
the prison. On the east side there were also 
a range of pilasters; and in three niches were 
the figures of Justice, Mercy, and Truth. Nearly 
a hundred years ago it was observed of New- 
gate, that, considering it as a prison, it is a 
structure of more cost and beauty than was 
necessary, because the sumptuousness of the 
outside but aggravates the misery of the 
wretches within ; but as a gate of such a city as 
London, it might have received considerable 
additions both of design and execution. The 
gate of a city, erected rather for ornament than 
use, ought to be in the style of the ancient 
triumphal arches; and it must be allowed that 
hardly any building admits of more beauty or 
perfection. 

Before John Howard’s days, Newgate must 
have been a shocking prison : the debtor rendered 
unfortunate by the vicissitudes of trade or sick- 
ness, and other causes, was pent up with the 
most abandoned and determined villains; and 
in the vilest parts of the metropolis of this time 
we could find no scenes so horrible, so vicious, 
and depraved as were daily to be met with 
within the walls of Newgate. We may attempt 
to imagine the pictures which were there pre- 
sented, but fear that the reality was far worse 
than anything which the imagination can con- 
ceive. 

Those only charged with offences, who had 
not been tried and convicted, were put with the 
worst refuse of human society, corrupted in 
morals and poisoned in matters of health by 
stench and nastiness, and by those pollutions 
which, arriving at a climax, caused outbreaks of 
distemper and pestilence. 

On the top of old Newgate, as shown by the 
views taken just before its removal, there is to 
be noted a windmill: this is an example of an 
early attempt at ventilation. “ For,” says 
Chamberlain, in 1770, “a contagious disease, 
called the gaol distemper, has frequently 
destroyed great numbers of prisoners, and even 
carried its contagion into courts of justice when 
trials were held. To prevent as much as possible 
these dreadful effects, a ventilator has been 
placed on the top of Newgate, to expel the foul 
air and make way for the admission of such as is 
fresh ; and during the time that the sessions are 
held herbs are also strewed in the court of justice, 
and in the passages leading thereto to prevent 
infection.” Newgate, at the time of its demoli- 
tion, was one of the most picturesque of the 
City gates; notwithstanding, we roust rejoice at 
its removal, for -what would be the condition of 
the thoroughfares in this direction—towards the 
City—if the barrier had been still left standing. 


Moorgate. 


This gate is not of any great antiquity, for in 
the year 1415, during the mayoralty of Thomas 
Falconer, the wall of the City was broken near 
Coleman-street, and a postern built, which was 
since called Moorgate, from its vicinity to 
Moorfields. In 1511 this postern was restored, 
the ground levelled, and made more commodious 
for the citizens to pass to their adjacent fields 
and gardens. The gate which was built here 
after the Great Fire was one of the most im- 
posing of those along the City wall. It was 
erected in 1674, and consisted of a lofty arch 
and two posterns. Maitland says that the cen- 
tral arch was built higher than usual, for the 
sake of allowing the City trained bands march- 
ing through it with their pikes erected ; it is, 
however, far more likely that the additional 
height was intended for the better convenience 
of the carts and wagons loaded with hay 
coming to the City, a design having been formed 
at that time to make a haymarket in Little 
Moorfields, but this design was not carried into 
execution. The upper part of the gate was 





adorned with Corinthian pilasters, supporting an 
entablature, and a pediment, in which were the 
City arms. The apartment over the gate wags 
appropriated to the use of the Lord Mayor’, 
carvers. 

Cripplegate. 


This gate, so called from the large number of 
cripples who assembled there, was of very great 
antiquity. John Lidgate, the monk, of Bary, 
says, that in the year 1010, the Danes ravaging 
the country of the East Angles, Bishop Alwin 
caused the body of St. Edmund the Martyr to 
be conveyed from Bury St. Edmund's, through 
the kingdom of the East Saxons, and into London 
by the way of Cripplegate, where it is pretended 
that miracles of the most extraordinary kind 
were performed. 

The antiquity of this gate also appears from 
the charter of William the Conqueror, confirm. 
ing the foundation of the college in London, 
called St. Martin the Great, in which are these 
words,—*I do give and grant unto the said 
church, and canons serving God therein, all 
lands, and the Moor without the postern, which 
is called Cripplegate, in other part of the pos. 
tern.” This gate was also used as a prison, to 
which debtors and persons charged with treg. 
passes were committed. Anything more un. 
wholesome or unsuitable for the incarceration 
of unfortunate offenders could not be easily con. 
ceived than those buildings which had been 
erected for the purpose of warlike defence, 

1244, This gate, says Chamberlain, was re. 
built by the company of brewers of London, 
1483. Edmund Shaw, mayor of the city, be. 
queathed by his will 400 marks, which, with 
the remains of the old gate, were to build a 
new one, and which was actually performed in 
the year 1491. 

The gate was repaired and beautified—so ran 
the words of an inscription which was upon it— 
in the reign of Charles II. It was a plain, 
solid edifice, void of all ornament. The rooms 
over it, at the time of its demolition, seem to 
have been occupied by the water-bailiff of the 
City. There was only one postern. 

Maitland thought that this, in 1010, was the 
only gate in the north wall of the city, and that it 
was erected over the Roman military way which 
led from London to Hornsey. 








JUDGE JEFFREYS AND HIS ARCHITECT; 
WITH A WORD ON THE NEW LAW 
COURTS. 


Tuat because a thing has been done in & 
certain manner or style ever so long ago, it isa 
safe guide to follow ever so long after, though 
doubted by some audacious innovators who 
suggest the exact contrary, is, we all know, quite 
sufficiently recognised by learned lawyers and 
architects. This fact is strikingly manifest from 
the show in the shed at Lincoln’s Inn, demon- 
strating the strict consonance of the free, scien- 
tific, and remarkably enlightened Middle Ages 
with the London of the passing hour. Any appa- 
rently absurd incongruity is due, neither to the 
style of artistic expression appropriate to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century being totally 
unsuited to the nineteenth, nor to the slightest 
deficiency of originality or truthfulness in the 
architects ; it is simply because the whole course 
of modern civilization is radically and lament- 
ably wrong, for it ought to be such as would be 
faithfully reflected by Gothic architecture, which 
therefore has been most sagely adopted. Besides, 
the style, though of foreign origin, became natu- 
ralized, and thus quite as English as Chaucers 
spelling, the burning of witches or heretics, a0 
trial by ordeal,—all which, like the contempo- 
rary architecture, would have been revived long 
since if the philosophical views of the modern 
Mediavalists had haply more generally pre 
vailed.* 

Precedents then being so highly esteemed, the 
following one in professional practice may 
interesting, if not sufficiently Mediaval to be 





* The hopeless confusion of ideas on the subject of 


art-architecture, as distinguished from manufactu oe 
architecture, is naively illustrated by one of the compe 
tors, who, as mentioned in this journal, has view 
adopted a thirteenth-century cathedral for his type, 7H 
actually claims to have ed us he “‘ believes the oo 
architects would have done, if it (the courts) had be 
built in their day,”—ignoring the principal ! act ——— 
on the matter, that they did not copy buildings erecte 
six hundred years previously, but designed in an oO a4 
style peculiar to their own time. While all else advan omy 
architects are petted and prayed to wearily rms ager 
one touch of true art or unscholastic nature being 


indeed. 
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authoritative or suggestive for future legal con- 
i ies. And although (as seems probable in 
the National ‘Gallery competition) modification. 
of such unjust treatment have since frequently 
befallen our architects, the grim setter of this 
ent may, by his shameless example, deter 
its further adoption in any phase or degree. I 
found it in the European Magazine for 1795, 
p- 248 :— 
¢ Amongst the many scandalous. ae ag of trust 
during the profligate reign of Charles II., calling up 
Jeffreys to such high situations as he possessed was one of 
the most notorious. In addition to Tis well-known cha- 
racter of a libertine and a servile courtier, he was that of 
dishonest man and a shuffler in his private dealings, as 
the following anecdote (never before published) will 
evince. Having obtained a t from King Charles II. 
of alot of ground on the east side of St. James’s Park, he 
employed an architect to build him a very magnificent 
house there, with a private chapel, &c. As soon as the 
building was completed, the architect, of course, called 
upon him for payment, but was put off; he called again 
and again, but never could see him, and was cften repulsed 
from hi r omg by the porter, with rudeness and ill lan- 
guage. he general character and despotic power of 
effreys prevented the architect from taking any legal 
steps in the business, till J s’s power began to wane 
upon the first flight of King James. He then made his 
way into Jeffreys’s study, saw him, and pressed for his 
money in very urgentterms. Jeffreys appeared all humble 
and much confused, made many apologies for not settling 
the matter before, said he had many weighty affairs 
pressing on his mind at that time ; but if he would call the 
esday following it should be finally settled. The archi- 
tect went away after this promise; but between that and 
Tuesday, Jefireys, in endeavouring to make his escape 
from England, was found out, reviled, and much bruised 
by the populace.” * 

Part of the then “magnificent house” is 
No. 23, Duke-street, with passage and steps 
leading to the chapel and park. There, after 
the terrible judge’s sudden fall, as Macaulay 
tells us, the exultant rabble congregated, and 
read on the door, with shouts of laughter, the 
bills which announced the sale of his property. 
Hard by, in the National Portrait Gallery, 
Jeffreys’s smooth, calm, handsome features, such 
as flattery saw them, stand out from the brilliant 
canvas of Kneller. Perhaps Mr. Cunningham or 
Mr. Papworth could favour us with the name of 
the persistent architect. 

Sheridan’s analogous treatment of Henry 
Holland, albeit distinguished from the brutish 
cunning of the alternately blustering and whining 
chancellor by a playful coruscation of misguided 
genius, is related in the Builder, vol. xiii., p. 423. 

Epwarp L, TaRBUCcK. 








NOTES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The New Law Courts—End of last week Mr. 
Lanyon asked the Secretary of the Treasury 
whether it was the intention of the Commis- 
sioners of the New Law Courts to accede to the 
request of the competing architects, to the effect 
that two professional men, selected by the com- 
petitors, be added to the judges. Mr. Hunt 
said that the Lord Chancellor had received a 
letter from the competing architects, asking 
that the two gentlemen who had been actin 
as assessors might be appointed judges, together 
with a third gentleman, to be named by them- 
selves. The Lord Chancellor had asked the 
opinion of the Government upon the subject, 
and a reply had been sent that at this late 
period it was not desirable to alter the arrange- 
et U Mr. B 

-Unions.—Mr. Beresford Hope inquired of 
the Vice-President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether he was prepared to bring 
in a Bill, during the present ‘session, to place 
Art-unions under the Department of Science 
and Art. Lord R. Montagu pleaded overwork, 
and said that as soon as he had leisure he 
hoped to think about the subject. 

Mr. Sheilds and the Thames Embankment 
Designs.—Mr. Lowe moved that Mr. Sheilds’s 
petition be referred to a select committee to 
inquire and report. Lord John Manners con- 
tended that an invitation to compete issued by 
the Royal Commission was a very different case 
from one issued by the Government itself, In 
the advertisement referred to, he urged, no men- 

was made of any premium or remuneration 
Whatever. Hecould not admit that Mr. Sheilds 
any claims to compensation, with every 
Tespect for his ability. Mr. Cowper also thought 
there was no case. There was no definite en- 


gagement, he said, for compensation entered | 4 


into, and the Commission declared in the first 
instance that they did not adopt his plan. 


Mr. O’Beirne insisted that a gross piege of in- 








justice had been perpetrated, and that a case 
had been made out for an inquiry. Mr. Ayrton 
was opposed to the committee, on the ground 
that if Mr. Sheilds was entitled to remuneration 
every one of the forty-nine other competitors 
was likewise entitled. The motion was lost by 
a majority of 49 to 29. 

The Plantagenet Statwes.—The Foreign Secre- 
tary, in reply to questions, has explained that 
the Emperor of the French had offered the 
Plantagenet statues at Fontevrault to her 
Majesty, and that that offer had been accepted 
with gratitude; but that since then the state of 
the case has altered. Legal objections were 
taken to the removal of the remains, which 
objections, it was thought, could only be over- 
come by legislative action on the part of the 
French Chamber; and independently of that 
consideration, in the locality where these memo- 
rials are, when it was found that they were 
about to be taken away, a strong feeling was 
excited against their removal. Her Majesty, 
therefore, at once released the Emperor from 
his promise, and a communication to that effect 
had been made to the French Government, and a 
hope expressed that now that their value had 
been appreciated in the locality to which they 
belonged, some means would be taken for their 
preservation, and that they would not be left in 
the neglected state in which they undoubtedly 
had been for some time. 

Bunhill-fields—Leave has been given to Mr. 
Crawford to bring in a Bill for the preservation 
of Bunhill-fields barying-ground as an open 
space, and for other purposes relating thereto. 

Burlington House.—In reply to questions put 
by Mr. Layard, Lord J. Manners said the 
building intended to be erected for the use 
of the London University would not be part 
of @ group in connexion with Burlington House, 
and it would not be in the same style as 
Burlington House, but in Italian Gothic. He 
had no objection to direct that the elevation 
and plans of the new. building should be 
placed in the library. The elevation itself 
was now being tinted in order to be photo- 
graphed. There was no truth whatever in the 
report that Mr. Pennethorne had protested 
against the use of Italian Gothic, as he had him- 
self proposed a plan in that style. Colonel 
French asked what was meant by Italian Gothic, 
and was referred to Mr. Layard, who sat next to 
him. Both the alternative designs of Mr. Penne- 
thorne, Lord John Manners added, would be 
placed in the library. 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY COMPETITION. 


On the motion for going into Committee of Supply in 
the House of Commons, on Friday last, Mr. Go Nemnid 
called attention to this competition. He said he had had 
no communication with the competing architects, but was 
actuated solely by a + at Ma fairness towards those 
engaged in the competition. He reminded the House that 
there were spoken conditions as well as written ones, and 


& that the architects had intimated to the First Commis- 


sioner of Works that they had agreed to compete on the 
distinct understanding with Mr. Cowper that one of the 
competitors should be selected for employment; that Mr. 
Cowper, in a letter to the secre of the Board of 
Works, last month, had said it would be unfair not to 
decide which of the designs was the best, and would esta- 
blish a precedent injurious to the success of future com- 
petitions for public buildings. The main cause of want of 
success in the designs was, that complete and accurate in- 
structions were not given to the architects. The fair course 
to pursue now would be to select one of the competing 
architects, to give him proper and definite instructions, 
to call upon him to furnish designs, and then to place those 
designs before the judges. He thought that if this was not 
done public faith would be broken, but if it were they 
— have a fair chance of securing a creditable 
ng. 

_ Mr. ae said, he grieved for the architects, the 
judges, the trustees of the National Gallery, but, above 
all, for the real sufferers, the public, who were astonished 
at the weakness and vacillation with which the question 
had been treated during a series of years. The hands of 
the present First Commissioner were unfettered, and he 
trusted the noble lord would see the necessity for having a 
new building, and the impossibility of making anything 
that would be creditable or suitable out of present 
wr. Cot a he agreed with his h 

r. Cowper said he with his hon, friend that a 
lamentable amount of vacillation and change of purpose 
had been exhibited in connexion with the subject, but he 
entirely dissented from his views that it had been occa- 
pase na pod act of eB . core Gover t. Com- 
mi’ en appointed, who made reports opposed to 
each other, arising from art jealousies or the deeliee 
notions of individuals, There been no want of 
definiteness in the instructions. The number of rooms 
uired could not be settled, and no man could 





even now state that; but that-was not a material point. 
The size of the rooms and the mode of lighting the 
galleries were left to the discretion of the competing 
architects, except that the rooms were to be 60 ft. in 
width. They were told that the space in the map given 





* The quotation is attributed to Mr. Seward, in Dr. 
Barrett’s scarce “ Essa; ier Part of ife of 
Bwift;” publisbed sug? art the Life of | 


to them would have to be covered, and they were to make 
heir arrangements accordingly. They could not tell the 


oe 


competing architects what pictures would be exhibited in 
the gallery, The competition had been of use, for he 


thought that valuable materials had been collected which 
would qrepare the way for an ultimate decision, and he 
hoped that the time had arrived when this long delay and 
vacillation would come to a close. He felt confident that 
the solution of the question had been y assisted, and 
not retarded, by the course ado last year, and he 
thought it would be competent to the noble lord to prope 

& measure which would meet with the general approbation 
of the House. 

Mr. Beresford Hope was sorry, he said, that the right 
hon. gentleman had not touched upon that branch of the 
subject which was important, mre the question be- 
tween the past and present Chief Commissioners of 
Works, the judges, and the competing architects. The 
architects. thought that they had been ill-used by the 
judges, but he mustremind the right hon. gentleman that 


selection without written instructions from him, They 
had the instructions to the competitors before them, but 
they were singularly vague, and only referred to the 
housing of pictures. The instructions were no doubt true 
so far as they went, but they were needless to any man 
who was worthy of the name of architect. The judges, 
having refused to act without instructions, wrote to the 
First Commissioner as to what they were to do; and the 
instructions they received stated in the last paragraph that 
they were to be at liberty to refrain from poocmnanns 
any one of the designs of the competitors. The Firs 


any of the designs, but if any one of them D 
adopted, the author of it would be selected to carry it 
out, with the usual commission upon the outlay. ell, 
the judges examined the designs, and found in them 
 sinye architectural merit, ingenuity, fancy, and ability, 

ut they also found that the architects had not been ab 
to grapple with all the difficulties in reference to the site 
and the incompleteness of the instructions. They broke 
down and failed, and. consequently the jodqes erie not 
recommend any one of the designs for adoption, and they 

X to the First Commissioner accordingly. The 

memorial of the architects said that they had agreed to 
compete upon @ distinct understanding that one of the 
body would be employed. That was a mistake; for there 
was nothing distinct about the whole matter. He trusted 
that his noble friend would come to a proper understand. 
ing with the architects, and would have a building made 
to house our pictures which would be an honour and a. 
credit to the country. 

Mr. Tite said there could be no doubt but that the com- 
petition was intended to end with the election of one of the 
competing architects. The result had been unfortunate, 
but the question now was what the Government ought to 
do in the matter of a national ery. The choice lay 
between altering the present building or erecting a new 
one; he preferred the latter, and he saw little difficulty 
about the matter if Government would only take competent 
men into their councils. 

Lord Elcho denied that there had been any breach of 
faith with the com ting soahineste. seeing that the Com- 
missioners distinctly. declined to bind themselves to ac 
the successful design. He should be inclined to ask 
two most successful competitors to compete again, having 
for their guidance the most recent instructions of the 
Commissioners. He concurredin the suggestion for a new 
building, but would not recommend any expenditure 
until the 2 pe plans had been obtained. 

Sir C. Bowyer and Captain Gridley made some remarks, 
and Mr. Cowper said it been his intention to select the 
successful competitor, and he had so stated it in an inci- 
dental conversation. He had, however, made no official 
memorandum to that effect, ‘ 

Lord J. Manners said the multitude of counsellors had 
tended by the variety of their advice and suggestions 
rather to bewilder his mind than otherwise. He did not 
at all approve of inviting all the architects to try agaim 
The ground on which the building was to be erected would 
ae not come into the possession of the Government 

‘or a year or a year and a half, and therefore no immediate 
decision on the plans was —- A valuable suggestion 
had been made, posi, at they should consult the 
trustees of the National Gallery before they decided on 
the adoption of any plan. He intended to follow that 
advice, and doubted not they would eventually have a 
building worthy of the object to which it would be devoted, 
and entirely satisfactory to the country, 








OPENING OF THE BURY IRRIGATION 
WORKS. 


Tue Bury St. Edmund’s experiment has been 
tried upon twenty-five acres of land, in the 
parish of Fornham, leased by the local com- 
missioners for the purpose. 

The various street-drains empty themselves. 
into an intercepting sewer, which extends from 
a point near Stamford Bridge to Bell meadow, 
on the Fornham-road. At the terminus a tank 
was constructed" for carrying out a system of 
deodorizing, but, as the annual cost was found 
so considerable (far exceeding that of the irriga- 
tion works), and the income derived from the 
sewage was almost nominal, the surveyor hesi-. 
tated on financial grounds to encourage its con- 
tinuance, and recommended the Board to adopt 
the irrigation plan. The sewer, however, was in 
the direction that the sewage must be carried, 
whatever means of ultimately disposing of it 
were to be adopted, and a tank was equally re- 
quired for the purposes of irrigation. At a 
short distance from the tank, engine and 
boiler-houses and coal-sheds have been built, 
and it is farther proposed to build a cottage ad- 
jacent, as a residence for the engifie-man. These’ 
buildings are so constructed that without altera- 
tion duplicate machinery may be placed therein 
if required. The motive power employed is an 
eight-horse horizontal high-pressure engine, 
manufactured by Messrs. Turner, of Ipswich, 
driving a double crank, by which are worked two 





9-inch horizontal double-acting pumps. The 


the judges determined not to proceed in the matter of © 


Commissioner said he did not pledge himself to accept - 
2 should be: 
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boiler is: fitted with Barrett's patent damper, to 
economize fnel and produce a uniform pressure 
in working. A 12+inch cast-iron suction-pipe 
extends from the pumps to the well in the tank. 
The pumps are provided with an air vessel 12 ft. 
high by 2 ft. 6 inches in diameter, the object of 
which is to promote ease in working, by pro- 
viding a “cushion” of air above the level of 
the.sewage, to prevent the pipes receiving the 
force of the blow cootnieanh by each stroke of 


the 3 

The main is. continued un und, and about 
‘8 ft. below the bed of the Lark, to the field-tank, 
situated at a distance of about 300 yards, and at 
the highest part of the land, being at.an elevation 
of about 465 ft. above the level of the ground on 
which the pumps are erected. The field-tank is 
cugont to a depth of several feet, and furnished 
with @ brick floor 55 ft. by 10 ft., and is further 
enlarged by a raised bank of clay, &c., so as to 
give a total depth of about 12 ft.; and the walls 
are. of clay, sloping down to the floor at an angle 
which gives a length of 78 ft. and a width of 33 ft. 
at the top of the bank. This tank is of ample 
capacity to receive an entire day’s sewage, which 
is pumped into it from the rising main; and by 
means of valves the sewage is conveyed away for 
the purpose of irrigating different parts of the 
land. The land at the disposal of the Commis- 
sioners, it is expected, will absorb the whole 
of the sewage of the town; but arrangements 
can doubtless: be made for treating some of the 

acent lands in a similar manner. 

sewage produced in Bury is stated to 
amount to something like 60,000 gallons daily ; 
and in case it should be found necessary to cease 
pumping an entire day, the receiving-tank will 
contain this quantity. The pumps, having a 
2-ft. stroke, working at 25 strokes per minute— 
to accomplish which requires 94 strokes of the 
engine—will throw (theoretically) 33,000 gallons 
per hour, or, deducting one-fifth as waste, the 
actual quantity would be in round numbers 
26,000 gallons; consequently 24 hours’ pumping 
perday will be sufficient to convey to the field- 
tank an entire day’s sewage. 

The whole of the works, including the erec- 
tion of the buildings, have been designed by, 
and carried out under the superintendence of, 
Mr. Croft, the town surveyor, and are now in 


operation. 








THE ARTIZANS’ AND LABOURERS’ 
DWELLING BILL. 


Mr. Torrens’s Bill came up from the Select 
‘Committee with a variety of amendments grafted 
upon it. It only purports to deal with build. 
ings, and not to regulate the overcrowding 
of their inmates. In cases where contagious 
diseases exist, or have frequently existed, in 
any dwelling-house or premises, and where 
such premises are in a state calculated to 
engender such diseases, the owner or landlord 
is to be required to cleanse, alter, or rebuild 
the same, in such manner as to remove the 
evil in question, or else to, sell the premises 
to the authorities constituted under the powers 
of the Bill, who will then undertake the neces- 
sary works themselves. In case the owner do 
notelect to part with the property, but neglects 
to perform the necessary works, the authorities 
may cause such works to be executed themselves, 
and:the owner will be liable for the cost. The 
substance and object of the Bill is comprised in 
these provisions, and the powers it gives are 
sufficiently guarded against being arbitrarily or 
unnecessarily exercised. The local authorities, 
charged with carrying out the law, are defined 
by the Bill. In the metropolis, exclusive of the 
City, they are to be the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. The officer of health to be appointed 
under the Actiis to report touching the condition 
of dwelling-houses when in a state to be unfit for 
human habitation, when the local authorities are 
to cause the necessary improvements to be made. 
Also four householders may give notice in writ- 
ing to the officer of health of the existence of 
contagious disease in any premises in the neigh- 
bourhood, or that the premises in question are 
unfit: for human habitation ; and he shall there- 
upon be bound to inspect them, and report forth- 
with to the local authority, which is then to 
take:action in the matter, first giving notice in 
Writing to the owner of the premises to be dealt 
with. The next step is to lay the report of the 
health officer before the grand jury, who shall 
make such a presentment or order thereon 
the exigencies of the case may require. When 


the presentment is made, the local authorities | 





shall cause the premises to be surveyed and a 
specification of the necessary works to be pre- 
pared. Notice of these proceedings is to be 
given to the owner, in order that: he may forth- 
with cause the works to be done. If, however, 
he should object to the specification, he may: 
within a fortnight give notice thereof, and the 
dispute is to be settled within ten days by 
amicable arrangement, or else by two justices. 
Power of appeal is also giyen to the owners of 
premises to the Quarter Sessions, or the borough 
magistrates,—the new law being applicable to 
the whole of the United Kingdom. 

When the presentment has become final and 
complete, either through the decision of the 
court of appeal or through the absence of ex- 
ception to it, the owner of the premises will 
have three months to make up his mind whether 
he will do the works himself, or require the local 
authority to purchase. If he elect to retain the 
premises and execute the works himself, he will 
have two months. more in which to commence 
them, and they must be finished within the time 
limited by the specification, or, upon default, the 
local authority may cause them to be done, and 
the owner will have to refund the cost. In case 
of sale there is a provision for the valuation of 
the premises; and, in case of dispute, the amount 
is to be settled by a jury. When total demoli- 
tion and not mere improvement is requisite, the 
owner is to be entitled to compensation. These 
are the chief provisions for carrying out the 
object of the Bill, namely, to provide, by the 
construction of new buildings or the reparation 
and improvement of old ones, suitable dwellings 
for the labouring classes; and also to provide 
for the opening out of closed or partially closed 
courts and alleys, by pulling down such build- 
ings as may be necessary in order to make them 
healthy. 








HOUSES FOR THE WORKING CLASSES 
IN BELGIUM. 


Tuat the working population, not only of the 
metropolis, but also of all manufacturing towns, 
is lodged in a manner prejudicial to health, re- 
gardless of comfort, destructive to morality, and 
insulting to decency, will be at once admitted. 
A very little has: been done in mitigation of this 
great evil, and very much remains to be done 
before it can be said to become alleviated, much 
less removed. It would be a fallacy to imagine 
that ours is the only country that has suffered 
its working classes to be badly cared for, or 
rather not cared for at all. The same serious 
contingency has occurred in nearly every country 
where the ratio of population to area has reached 
the same amount. Thus,in Belgium, which has 
an equal if not greater population per unit of 
area than we have, the same important subject 
has lately attracted considerable attention, and 
the same difficulty has been experienced in 
attempting to provide a remedy for the evil. 
There, as with us, a distinction must be made 
between the working population of a metropolis 
like London, and those of smaller provincial 
towns, where a large agricultural element pre- 
vails. 

In the vicinity of mines and large works, in 
Belgium, there have been two systems adopted 
of building workmen’s dwellings.’ The one con- 
sists in erecting a regular little town, with long 
streets of houses, precisely identical in size and 
appearance ; and the other, and the preferable 
one, in our opinion, comprises the erecting 
of houses in small groups of two, four, or at the 
most ten together. This latter system affords.a 
far better circulation of air around and about the 
houses. Ifa man, after being all day in a confined 
unhealthy locality, comes home to a small house 
surrounded on all sides, and regularly hedged in 
by others, it is no better than “ out of the frying- 
pan into the fire.” He experiences no relief, and 
feels not a breath of pure fresh air, for which his 
lungs have been panting, for perhaps the last 
twelve hours together, but appears to be in the 
same atmosphere as he was when at work. As 
might be expected, the latter description of 
dwellings is eagerly sought after; they are 
well built, healthily situated, provided with a 
small garden and yard, let at moderate rents, and 
repaired when necessary by the proprietors, who 
are usually a company or a firm. The existing 
dwellings in the Belgian vi are of a some- 
what antiquated character, and could be rebuilt 
with advantage. They are, nevertheless, infi- 
nitely superior to the ordinary lodging-houses 
for working men that are to be found in cities, 
especially in those which until lately were closely 


surrounded by fortifications. The destruction of: 


these relics of ancient warfare, the erection of* 


boulevards, and extensive means of intercoms.. 
munication, new streets and wide thoroughfares, ° 


are a step towards facilitating the erection of g» 
better class of dwelling for the artisan class, 
When @ workman can, for the same or less rent; 
exchange an old dilapitated dwelling or lodging 
without a yard, garden, or even the convenieneeg:: 
essential to decency, for a new house, built in 


accordance with the idea of modern architecture: : 


and comfort, and provided with a small garden. 
where he can cultivate. vegetables and other 
useful products, he will not hesitate long about the 
choice. The great question in Belgium, as with ug,, 
is how to erect a large number of these dwelli 


with a rapidity commensurate with the wantsof 


the community at large. It is exceedingly 
questionable whether private influence, even if 
it were unanimous, could effect the desired re.. 
sult. It is true that in parts of Hainaut, 
Charleroy, and others, building advances with 
extraordinary rapidity; but the houses built are 
erected by those intending to occupy them, who 
have greater resources at their command than. 
mere working men. The question is, will any. 
body build workmen’s dwellings on a large 
scale; for it is only on a large scale that they, 
will prove of any real utility, upon pure speculay- 
tion. The truth of the matter is, that with uy’ 
there are thousands of persons who would be. 
willing enough to invest their whole fortune in 
a scheme which simply promised ten or twenty 
per cent., although at the same time its failure 
might place them in the Bankruptcy Court; but 
these very persons would rather run the risk of 
the latter contingency than invest in a scheme 
which would give small but certain returns. In 
other words, they are ready enough to place in- 
solvency in the one scale and wealth in the 
other, but turn a deaf ear to the suggestions of 


awreum medium. It is a complete error to rely 
upon the influence of generous or philanthropic 
opinion to accomplish so urgent and vast a 


measure as the transformation of the dwellings... 


of the working population. 

The direct interference of the local and pro- 
vincial authorities in this matter is considered 
in Belgium to be, for many reasons, undesirable; 
but an indirect influence so exerted it is believed 
would prove most advantageous. This is pro- 
bably the bearing of the case with us. While, 
on the one hand, it would not be desirable that 
the whole onus, and consequently the whole 
authority, in so vast a scheme should be invested 
in the Government; yet unless something tan- 
gible is effected by the Legislature in behalf of 
the class in question, it is impossible to expect 
that an evil of a nature so serious and s0 ine 
creasing can be successfully grappled with. 








THE MANCHESTER TOWN-HALL 
COMPETITION. 


Srr,— A short time since you appended to 
some notice of a competition a query of your 
own as to how long the profession would be con- 
tent to undervalue their work by responding to 
such invitations; but so long as the system of 
offering every building of public importance to 
public competition is continued, it is difficult for 
any one with the natural ambition to obtain 
such commissions, to refrain; and the system 
being accepted, it is useless to complain 
of it, although notoriously as unsatisfactory 10 
its results to the tempters as to the tempted; 
but as the modification of it put forth by the 
Manchester Committee is novel, it is desirable 
to consider the proposal to the profession made 
by it. 

At first sight, as remarked in your last number, 
it sounds fairer than usual; and we = “ 
reliminary competition of lighter character, 
todie rear” Aaron pps number of architects, 
to compete again, has the apparent advantage of 
economizing the time of those not so choset; 

but in this case, so many drawings of so u 

a character are required as quite to negative 
any such advantage, and leave without pallia- 
tion the extraordinary disadvantage of 

all the competitors to expose their hands. 
really believe that if the Manchester Committee 
knew what they were asking, they would have 
hesitated before they entailed so heavy and use- 
less a taxtupon the architectural profession. | 

Months of thought and drawing, necessi 
an outlay of probably notless than 10,0001., are 





what they have demanded, in the first instance, 








prudence, which would point out the true 
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«without the offer of a sixpence in the shape of 
remuneration. The only premium proposed is 
inst eleven 
picked men, who are to be paid a sum (300I.) 
which cannot cover a fourth of their expenditure 
in this double competition, without considering 
their own time in the least. Truly this is a 
positively frightful tax to be levied upon the 
profession to enable the Manchester gentlemen 
to make up their minds, if they have any to 
make up, or if they were not made up long ago, 
and the whole a farce as well as a tragedy com- 
bined. At least let the matter be received in 
the true light, and not thoughtlessly accepted as 
a boon to be grateful for. Had one plan and 
one elevation been asked for in the first instance 
it would have been different. But had the com- 
mittee sought an architect who had proved he 
could build what they wanted, or chosen one 
from a number by an examination of works done, 
it would have been better still. As it is, win- 
ning spurs in the architectural profession is like 
holding the belt of the Prize-ring, and having to 
fight for its retention, at the cost of far more 
‘kicks than halfpence. Q. 








THE TRANENT MINER.—AUTHENTICA- 
TION WANTED. 


In books of philosophical experiments it is 
stated that you may fire from a loaded musket a 
candle-end through a board of considerable 
thickness placed stationary. Something very 
analogous, with a live human body for a pro- 
jectile, is stated to have just occurred. The 
Weekly Dispatch of March 24th describes from 
the Haddington Courier the extraordinary escape 
from a fearful death of a coal-miner at Tranent. 
Messrs. Durie and Nisbet, coal lessees there, have 
availed themselves of an old and disused shaft, 
276 ft. deep, containing ‘a considerable accumu- 
lation of water, to open a communication with 
an adjacent new pit, by fixing at 176 ft. deep a 
strong and firm stageing of 2-inch deals, to which 
the miners are lowered by rope and windlass. 
Down this shaft a young man, named Mylne, 
rather than wait to be lowered, and against the 
dissuasions of his comrades, proceeded to slide 
by means of the rope, sailor-fashion; but had 
hardly left the pit-mouth ere he let go his hold, 
when immediately was heard the crash of his 
body on the stage. Those above, on descending 
to secure his mangled remains, found him alive 
on the water at the bottom of the shaft, keeping 
himself afloat by means of some wooden fixtures, 
having by the velocity of his descent, passed 
through the 2-inch stageing, “as neatly as if his 
person had been a rifle-bullet,” and sustained, 
in the way of personal injury, only a scratch on 
the chin; so that, after some repose, he is now 
able to walk out of doors again. 

Deeming that, in the interests of science, this 
remarkable statement should not be allowed to 


. rest as it is, I take the liberty of questioning its 


veracity. J. WN. 





CONCRETE FOR COTTAGES. 


In reply to J. 8. Ws inquiry respecting the 
proportions of cement and gravel for forming 
concrete walls, I have found that 10 parts of 
clean sea shingle or fine beach, mixed with one 
part of Portland cement, make very good work ; 
but common gravel requires these proportions 
to be altered to 8 and’1, and even to 6 and 1, in 
consequence of the loamy matter it contains ; 
—_ of this can, however, be got rid of by 


g- 
The better plan ‘would be for your corre- 

spondent, to test these quantities, and act 

accordingly. BENJAMIN ADKINS. 


*,* A proper proportion of sand must be 


included. 








THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


81r,—Any one that takes the’trouble of lookin 
‘fally at the embankment works will see that at ieaavenre 
years must elapse before they are finished, although we 
are within four months of the time stipulated in the con. 
— for their completion. I have neither the requisite 
Tmation nor the desire to*enter into the question of 
who is to blame for the delay : my objectis simply to offer 
a estion, which, if practicable, would to some extent 
ate public opinion and enable theratepayers to enjo 

benefit from the vast diture already incurred. t 
‘Tefer now more particularly to the sections between West- 
minster and Lambeth Bridge on the south side, and West- 
ae and Hungerford on the north side, The energy of 
contractor on the Lambeth side contrasts favourably | 


with the other, both being’in about the same stage of 
advancement ; and with fine weather and the same energy 
these two sections might be finished within three months, 
2 least, ‘so far as the an = and —t - are concerned. 

pty Sa nye a. t so far as tway or pave- 
ment the public should have the use of them on these two 
sections, a connexion being made hy a planked walk with 
the end of Northumberland or Arun , in such a 
way as would not interfere with the construction of the 
Hungerford steam-boat pier, which will be.considerably 
behind the other part of this section. 

I think it is to be regretted that polished red granite 
has not been used to some extent in the "parapet 
Seeing the river; the blocks, for instance, with one side 
polished, or at the piersan open parapet, with plain rounded 
shafts of that material, in the Venetian balcony style,— 
perhaps something might even now be done in that way— 
and.as supporting the “a which will crown the parapet 
blocks. I also incline to think that a grille, of appropriate 
design, 8 in. or 10 in. in height, on the coping, would 
improve the appearance and prevent boys from walking 
oni t, as they undoubtedly will unless some such con- 
trivance be provided, J. W. 








DRIPPINGS FROM CORNICES. 


THERE are many grievances and troubles in this change” 
able climate of ovrs, but I imagine the most: uncomfort- 
able and objectionable is the thaw following a heavy fall 
of snow; and this brings me to the matter to which I 
desire to direct your attention, and that of your readers. 
One of the most ‘tiresome features of a London thaw is 
the constant and almost showering dripping upon the 

avement, from the cornices and projections of the 
remem How easily could this be remedied. Instead 
of weathering the cornice outwards, to 'weather it inwards, 
and let the water escape by occasional outlets, through 
the parapet or blocking course, into the gutter, and so on 
to its legitimate ending, the down pipe. If this were 
done the nuisance would be entirely avoided, :and when a 
shower stopped, it would leave off raining, which certainly 
is not the case at present. In all buildings that I have 
erected, I have followed the rule mentioned, and the 
consequence is an entire prevention of the nui 

ARCHITECTUS. 











CENTRAL COTTAGE IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY. 
COMPETITION FOR DETACHED LABOURERS’ COTTAGES, 


S1tr,— The advertisement in your impression of the 
28rd ult., which Mr. J. T. Smith writes that he is “ata 
loss to conceive the object of,’’ became a necessity from 
difficulties raised by the two builders he had named as 
willing to carry out his plan. The advertisement has, 
however, announced the object of the Council, and ar- 
rangements are now pending which will dowbtless result 
in the erection of the cottages, 

H. Martin, Secretary. 








NEGLECT OF NOTICE 
TO DISTRICT SURVEYOR UNDER THE 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 


On Thursday, the 28th ult., a summons, taken out by 
the district surveyor of Bow and Poplar, against a Mr. 
George Hincks, the occupier of a beer-shop, situated 
No. 278, High-street, Poplar, was heard before Mr. 
Partridge, at the Thames Police Court, 

The defendant had illegally altered a skittle-shed and 
workshop, a two-story building, at the rear of his pre- 
mises, by converting it into two-dwelling-houses ; and by 
excavating the ground and under-pinning the walls had 
formed three stories to each, without. giving two days’ 
notice, as required by the Act, 

The dwelling-houses, besides being irregularly con- 
structed in other respects, can only be approached ‘by a 
narrow passage, about 3ft. wide, through the house, fronting 
the High-street. The magistrate having asked the de- 
fendant what he had to say to the charge, and finding he 
had no excuse to make, remarked that it was a bad case, 
and convicted him in the penalty of 5/. and costs, 








SANITARY PROCEEDINGS IN 
PADDINGTON. 


Art the Marylebone police-court, before Mr. Mansfield, 
magistrate, a decision has been given in reference to 
sanitary measures in Paddington, un¢er ‘‘the Metropolis 
Management Acts, 1855 and 1862.” Mr, Leaver appeared 
to the complaints of the vestry, ‘‘to show cause why the 
penalties (20/.), and the costs, inflicted by the magistrate 
on the 28th day of July, 1866, for non-compliance with 
the orders issued by the vestry for certain sanitary im- 
provements, and not carried out by the defendant within 
Le — stated for the execution of the same,” should not 
paid. 
Mr. W. H. Sullivan, sanitary i r, and inspector 
of nuisances for the parish, proved the service of the 
vestry orders, and their not being.complied with, and 
that the penalties had not been paid to the vestry. 
Mr. Aikman appeared for the defendant, stating that 
for the same premises (6, Poplar-place and 1 a, Caroline- 
place), the defendant hed been previously convicted, and 
had = the penalties. He was instructed to state that 
all the vestry, the medical officer of health, and the 
inspector required had been well and beneficially i 
out to their satisfaction, and also the — of 
the ‘defendant’s property, He therefore hoped that as 
the defendant at the time was most seriously unwell, 
and as all the works were satisfactorily executed, the 
rate would consider his former decision previously 


to deciding in the present case. 


The magistrate called the i who corrobo- 
rated all the defendant's elicitor Fe sree 
Sens then. remarked, that it was well for the 
ie 


a to aware, that if the owners of property neg- 
ly ected to carry out improvements such 8s pose in ques- 





tion, he had the power to inflict the penalties now under 
consideration, and to a much higher sum. In the present 
case he believed the v of Paddington, or their officers, 
were not desirous of Fie hye: penalties enforced; and, 
ander the circumstances, would order the defendant 
SNe Scent eater eee Oh cen eengEES 
wil 








REVISION AND CONSOLIDATION OF THE 
SANITARY LAWS. 


A DEPUTATION of the National Association .for 
the Promotion of Social Science, consisting of 
the following gentlemen:—Sir J. Kay Shuttle- 
worth, bart., Mr. H. W. Rumsey, Dr. Hardwicke, 
Mr. Gael, Rev. W. L. Clay (secretary), Dr. A. H. 
Jacob (of Dublin), Dr. Lankester, F.R.S.,.Mr. 
James Beal, Mr. Charles Hawkins, Mr. Layand, 
M.P., Mr. Rendle, Captain Clode, Mr. Pocoek, 
Dr. Stewart, and Colonel Sykes, M.P., waited on 
the Duke of Marlborough at the Privy Council 
Office, on Wednesday, to present a memorial.on 
the consolidation of the sanitary laws. 

The conclusions of the memorialists:were.as 
follows :— 

*€1, That the laws of public health require to be revised 
and consolidated, with plain and specific enactments on 
STi  pormiahl e enactments are erally taken ‘to 

. tl eTmMissiv ac 
be reer th pee not to act, and that Keesctees the most 
useful provisions should be made mptory. 

8. That the constitution of sanitary authorities should 
be more uniform ; theirareas of ‘administration more-ex- 
tensive ; their powers.and functionsmore comprehensive 5 
and that some provision be made for the addition of meme 
bers possessing other and higher qualifications than these 
now required. 

4. That the inefficiency of the administration of the 
health laws by. the local authorities is in part due to the 
absence of a central power, which could be, eee to 
without reference to the courts of law, and could by means 
of judicious.advice, and, if necessary, by legal compulsion, 
cause the local authorities to do their duty.” 

Mr. Layard, M.P., introduced the deputation, 
and Mr. Rendle, Dr. Lankester, Mr. Rumsey;and 
Dr. Stewart addressed the Duke. 

In reply, the President said ‘he was much in- 
debted to the gentlemen of the deputation ‘for 
the manner in which they had represented the 
facts. ‘Of the provisions of the Sanitary Acts, 
several were of a tentative character, and others 
of sucha confused order that it was impossible 
‘for him then to give an opinion’as to their conso- 
lidation. Of the late Sanitary Act nothing 
could be expec so eatly as to its working. 
Some time.must be allowed to ascertain its 
weak points before consolidation. ‘The Act 
ought to be carried out, and he thought it would 
be. Other Acts might be improved by farther 
legislation. The consolidations of areas and 
other details would be a matter of great con- 
sideration, and, without pledging the Govern- 
ment either one way or the other, he would ‘take 
care that it had their very best attention. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Southwold (Suffolk).—The scaffolding which 
"has long hidden the chancel-roof of the chureh 
has been removed, and the painted roof exposed 
to view. The design is a copy of the original 
painting, which, although far gone, was in suffi- 
ciently good preservation to enable a transcript 
of it ‘to be produced, both in form and colour. 
The principals, purlins, cornices, hammer-beams, 
and other members, are picked out in various 
colours and patterns, the prevailing one being a 
chequered roll moulding, in some parts red and 
white, and in others red and -black,—a ‘very 
common ornament in the time of Henry VII.,at 
which period the original painting of this roof 
was executed. The panels, with the exception 
of those in the last bay to the westward, are 
blue, powdered with gold stars. The westward 
bay, under which the rood-loft originally stood, 
is more highly ornamented than the rest, all the 
panels being filled with angels holding scrolls or 
emblems. ‘The woodwork of both ‘nave and 
chancel roofs has been ‘restored in oak, and 
re-covered with lead, the cl windows. 
made new and reglazed with cathedral glass, and 
‘the original battlements restored and continued 
along the nave. A new four-light east-window 
has ‘also ‘been inserted. The outlay up tothe 
present time amounts to between 1,600]. and 
1;7001., but much more ‘remains to be done'to 
render the restoration ‘complete. ‘The works 
have been executed princi by Southwold 
tradesmen,— Messrs. Allen & Son doing ‘the 
stonework, Messrs. Naunton, Prestidge, Strowger, 
Forder, and others, the carpenters’, joineri’, 
plumbers’, and glaziers’*work respectively. "The 
painting of the chancel-roof was done by M 
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J. & J. King, of Norwich, and the whole has 
been done under the direction of Mr. Phipson, 
architect. 

Ipsley.—St. Peter’s church is now undergoing 
restoration. The work is being done by Mr. 
Espley, of Evesham. Thechancel will be almost 
all new, with a new arch, new reredos, a small 
stained-glass window, and a large window, with 
Bath-stone dressings. The other stonework is 
mixed Bath and Bromsgrove stone. The nave 
will be re-pewed to seat about 100. There is an 
apparatus for heating, the furnace being almost 
in the centre of the nave: a patent flue runs up 
the aisle towards the chancel. 

Bromsgrove.—The little chapel of the Grammar 
School requiring enlargement, many friends sub- 
scribed for the work, the expense of which was 
to have been about 4007. Mr. Hopkins, of Wor- 
cester, was the architect selected. The chapel 
has been elongated 18 ft. at the east end, giving 
40 extra sittings, and forming a chancel for the 
choir, and a sanctuary. Two acutely pointed 
arches, resting on corbels, support the new open 
roof of the chancel. Thearches are constructed 
of Bromsgrove stone of two colours. On the 
south side of the chancel are two couples of 
lancet - lights, each couple being under one 
moulded arch. One of these lancets has been 
filled with stained glass by Mr. Wailes, of New- 
castle. In the little chamber, where the organ 
is now deposited, is a minute lancet light, which 
contains the figure of St. Cecilia, the patroness 
of music. This was the gift to Mrs. Collis of 
Mesars. Lavers & Barraud, the glass-painters. 
The old east window of the chancel has been 
readopted; it consists of three cusped lancets, 
painted by Mr. Wailes, and contains some of the 
principal events in the life of our Saviour. 

Holt.—It is proposed to restore the old parish 
church of St. Chad, Holt, in accordance with 
plans submitted by Mr. Douglas, architect. Its 
present state, according to the Chester Courant, 
is very bad. An appeal is being made. The 
cost of the proposed restoration will be 1,5001. 

Wooton Courtney, Somerset.—The church has, 
during the past year, been considerably improved, 
reseated, and repaired. A modern and very rude 
upper stage to the tower has been replaced by 
an Early English superstructure, with ridged 
roof in consonance with the ancient fabric. The 
perpendicular windows of the nave and north 
aisle, which were in a ruinous state, have been 
reconstructed, and new windows inserted in the 
north aisle. The east window of the aisle is of 
stained glass, and gives representations of the 
Holy Family. It was the gift of Miss Hole, of 
Alcombe. The chancel east window has the 
Crucifixion and two Sacraments. The two 
south windows of the chancel are memorials to 
a daughter and son of the rector, Bishop Chap- 
man. These are all the work of Messrs. Hard- 
man & Co. A lofty west gallery has been re- 
moved, and the church reseated in red deal, with 
tracery in the bench ends. The reading-desk, 
pulpit, and chancel seats are of wainscot. There 
is an oak reredos, of five ogee-crocketed cano- 
pies, the panels being occupied by emblems in 
medallions and diapers, and this, as well as the 
decoration of the chancel roof, which had been 
previously renewed, is the work of Mr. Hansell, 
of Taunton. The cradle roofs of the nave and 
aisle, the latter rich in bosses of great variety, 
have been strengthened and repaired. The 
works have been carried out by Messrs. Shew- 
brooks & Son; the freestone work by the late 
Mr. C. Stagg; the carving by Mr. Seymour, all 
of Taunton. Mr. Ashworth, of Exeter, was the 
architect. 

Busbridge (Surrey).—The Church of St. John 
the Baptist, Busbridge, near Godalming, has 
been consecrated. The church owes its erection 
to Mr. John Ramsden, of Busbridge Hall, at a 
cost of 4,0007. It is built in the Gothic style, 
from designs furnished by Mr. Gilbert Scott, and 
the contractors were Messrs. Moon & Son, of 
Godalming. The church will seat 220 persons 
in its interior, which consists of chancel, nave, 
and single aisle. The exterior walls are of Bar- 
gate, quarried in the neighbouring park, and the 
interior walls are lined with chalk slabs, ob- 
tained from and prepared at Puttenham. The 
roofis an open one. The church throughout is 
paved with Minton’s encaustic tiles. The large 
east window, and the smaller window on each side 
of the chancel, are coloured in Powell’s quoins. 
The seats in the chancel, intended for the use of 
the choir, are of oak, carved by Mr. Farmer, of 
the Westminster-road, who we understand also 
executed the stone carving throughout the 
edifice. The pulpit was made after a design by 
Mr. Scott and is constructed of Bath stone and 


chalk. The font was also designed by Mr. Scott. 
It is made of Forest of Dean stone. The seats in 
the church are all free, and consist of chairs. 
Attached to the back of every seat there is a 
kneeling cushion, to be unfastened from a hook 
when required. The church is surmounted by 
an oaken shingle spire. The roof is pointed, 
and red tiles are used in the covering. The 
whole of the ironwork of the church was pre- 
pared and supplied by Messrs. Filmer & Mason, 
of Guildford. The design on all the keys and 
locks is the Busbridge crest, namely, a fish, an 
idea of the contractors. The church is situated 
on a gentle elevation at the extremity of the 
village, and a few minutes’ walk from the town 
of Godalming. 

Hallow.—The foundation stone of a new church 
has been laid at Hallow, on a new site. This is 
a field called “The Reens,” near the entrance to 
the village from Worcester, and was given by the 
trustees of the endowed school in the parish. 
Mr. Hopkins is the architect, and the contractors 
are Messrs. Inwood & Osborne, of Malvern. The 
church is to consist of a chancel, nave, north 
and south ‘aisles, vestry and organ chamber, 
south chapel for the school children, south porch, 
and western tower; but owing to the want of 
funds the tower and spire will not be erected at 
present. The nave, 60 ft. by 20 ft., will be 
divided from the aisles by arches, supported by 
circular columns. There will be a steep-pitched 
roof, the thrust of which externally will be 
counteracted by flying buttresses. The chancel 
will be 32 ft. by 18 ft., with lofty timbered roof. 
There will be an east window of three lights; a 
west window of five lights; circular clearstory 
windows; and two two-light windows in the 
aisles. A tower and broach spire will rise toa 
height of 143 ft. The style is Early Decorated. 
The Earl of Dudley has given the stone, and 
Earl Beauchamp a reredos. The late Earl 
Beauchamp, as lay impropriator of the parish, 
gave one year’s great tithes (between 300/. and 
4001.) towards the work. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Gorton (Mamchester).—A new school in Gore- 
street, Gorton, has been opened. Theschool be- 
longs to the Openshaw Methodist Free Church, 
and is a plain commodious building, consisting of 
one large room and two vestries, with other ap- 
purtenances, and stands at the back of a plot of 
ground which is reserved for a chapel. The 
school is fitted up for day-school purposes, but 
will at present be used only for Sunday-school 
operations and divine service. It will accommo- 
date 250 scholars, or it will seat 200 adults. The 
cost, including fittings, furniture, and school 
requisites, is 4507. This is the second school 
commenced and completed during the past 
twelve months in connexion with the Openshaw 
Methodist Free Church —the first being the 
Cobden Memorial Schools at Openshaw, which 
cost 9001. 

Sibford.—_The new Parochial Schools in this 
village have been opened by the Bishop-Coadju- 
tor of Edinburgh, who for seven years was in 
pastoral charge of the parish. The schools, built 
from designs by Mr. Buckeridge, of Oxford, will 
accommodate 120 children, and have cost about 
6001. 

Haddiscoe-—The new school, with teacher’s 
residence, for the parishes of Haddiscoe and 
Toft Monks, the erection of which commenced 
in September last, has been opened. The total 
expenditure has been 5801. The building was 
designed by Mr. J.B. Pearce, of Norwich, archi- 
tect, under whose superintendence the work has 
been carried out by Messrs. Jackson & Rounce, 
of Blundestone. 

Grantchester.— The new school has been 
opened. It is in the Gothic style, froma design 
by Mr. William Fawcett. 








Books Received. 


The Poor of Edinburgh and their Homes. By 
WILLIAM ANDERSON, Reporter, Edinburgh 
Courant. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
Co. 1867. 





THE truthfulness of Mr. Anderson’s narrative, 
and it is a very painful one, is spontaneously 
certified by the Rev. Dr. Guthrie, an excel- 
lent authority. The volume is a reprint of a 





series of reports to the paper with which the 








author is connected. These reports make ng 
pretension to sanitary or other arrangement, 
although the sanitary aspect of the subject 
is kept steadily in view: the sketches haye 
also social and moral interest as well; and 
they are ably and graphically written, and con. 
tain, occasionally, anecdotal remarks of touching 
interest as to the social and sanitary condition of 
the poor of Edinburgh, among whom there ig g 
fine field for philanthropy. The volume ig 
dedicated to the ladies of Edinburgh, who are 
doing much on behalf of their poor. A Ladieg’ 
Sanitary Association might do great good ing 
methodical and effective way in aid of g9 
desirable an object as the raising of the social 
and sanitary position of the poorest class of the 
citizens. 





VARIORUM. 


THE Science Review for April contains a fuller 
account than has before been printed of the 
curious phenomena of sensitive flames. Mr, 
W. F. Barrett, lecturer on natural science at the 
International College, who first noticed these 
phenomena and drew Dr. Tyndall’s attention to 
them, is the author of the paper, which is illus. 
trated by diagrams. This popular and ably. 
conducted Review sustains its varied interest in 
other respects ; and, indeed, it forms a monthly 
compendium of facts in science, as well as of origi. 
nal papers on many subjects.——‘ The Penny 
Guide to Paris, and popular London, Chatham, and 
Dover Guide,” and “The Penny Guide to Parisand 
popular South-Eastern Railway Guide.” London: 
24, Bride-lane. These are useful guides, and 
contain not only all the requisite railway tables 
and “a Concise Guide to Paris by an English. 
man long Resident in that City,” but also maps 
of the routes on this side the Channel and of 
Paris, as well as of the Exhibition building. A 
penny guide to Paris, however, is rather too 
cheap, and we think is a mistake: no one going 
would grudge sixpence, and for that sum a much 
better guide might be prepared: as it is, the 
wind has been taken out of the sails of those of 
a better class by these cheap issues, and some of 
them, we believe, have in consequence been 
suppressed. 








aiscellanen. 


Hospitat Sratistics.—Of every 1,000 deaths 
in London in 1866, 62 occurred in one or other 
of the metropolitan hospitals; and of every 
1,000 of population in London, about 1°5 were 
inmates of these institutions. Taking 10 large 
metropolitan hospitals, the average mortality to 
every 100 cases treated in 1865 was 11, the 
mean term of treatment being 34 days. As 
regards the duration of cases, the mawimum an 
minimum were attained in the two hospitals for 
special diseases; the mean term of treatment 
being 71 days in the Consumption Hospital, and 
25 days in the Fever Hospital. If by the adop- 
tion of sanitary measures the duration of cases 
in the general hospitals can be reduced, the 
utility of the hospital will be increased, so far 
as its funds are concerned. While the annual 
mortality of the general population of London 
was 2°5 per cent. in 1865, the average mortality 
of the sick population in ten large metropolitan 
hospitals was 118-7 per cent. In 1861 the pro- 
portion was 99°4per cent. The mortality of the 
inmates in 1865, who were all suffering from 
disease, being 47 times as high as the gem 
mortality of London. With the exception 
the London and the Fever Hospitals, the number 
of deaths to 100 constantly sick has inc 
since 1861. It is to be feared, even in the pre- 
sent day, that patients after having undergone 
any serious operation often die of hospital 
pymia, or purulent deposit, which is generally 
supposed to be caused by some defect in the 
sanitary arrangements of these institutions. The 
deaths in England from pyzemia have incre 
from 159 in 1863 to 202 in 1864, and the increase 
of this disease is a matter which calls for serious 
attention. The classes of cases which are a= 
mitted into particular hospitals differ largely, ® 
that the investigation of the effects of venti 
tion and other sanitary arrangements rs go 
great care and skill. It has been recorded 





& | after the wing of a large hospital had been 


ventilated and put into good sanitary condition, 
there was a marked and continuous change 
the amount of disease, and an abolition of those 
secondary diseases which so frequently occur in 
hospitals that are under bad sanitary 

ments. : 
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Tue Herts. ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZOLO- 
gicaL Society.—A special evening meeting of 
the members and friends of this society has been 
held in the Townhall, Hertford; Mr. J. C. Haw- 
kins, rector of the abbey, in the chair. Mr. Pollard, 
of the Herts. Guardian, read a paper, entitled 
“Leaves from an Archeological Note Book.” 
The subject of the paper was the Saxon and 
Danish fortifications near the village of Great 
Amwell, on the river Lea, in Herts. The Rev. 
0. W. Davys, M.A., rector of Wheathamstead, 
read a paper on “ The Choral Arrangements of 
Churches ;” and the Rev. Canon Gee, M.A., vicar 
of Abbot’s Langley, and rural dean, one entitled 
« Another Peal of Bells.” 


Tae JEFFcock MremoriaL CxHurcu.—Shortly 
after the explosion at the Oaks Colliery, in which 
Mr. Parkin Jeffcock lost his life in a brave and 
noble endeavour to save that of others, a project 
for a memorial church, at Mortomley, was 
started by a few of his personal friends, to whom 
he had mentioned his wish to do something 
towards erecting such a building. The plan has 
received a gratifying amount of support, although 
up to the present time it has not been brought 
before the general public, owing to the wish of 
the committee that it should not, in appearance 
even, clash with the General Memorial Fund. 
The trustees are the Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord 
Wharncliffe, and the Rev. William Mickle- 
thwaite. 


CaRvED RerEpos.—A carved oak reredos, from 
designs by Mr. G. J. Baguley, has just been 
erected in Christ Church, Sheffield. Itis divided 
into seven compartments, three of which form 
the triptych or altar-piece, and on either side 
the corn and paten, and the vine and chalice, 
surrounded by texts. The other portions are 
filled up with the Lord’s Prayer and Creed, 


illuminated, the capitals alternately gold and. 


colour. Above the reredos, and correspond- 
ing with it, are tablets of the Ten Command- 
ments, also illuminated. The whole has been 
painted on zinc by Mr. Baguley. The lower 
portion of the reredos is arcaded, the wall be- 
hind being diapered on a green ground. The 
woodwork, supplied by Mr. Dobson, harmonizes 
with the carved screen already in the chancel. 


An Aéronavutic Socrety.—At the last meet- 
ing of the members of the Royal Institution a 
lecture, ‘On the various Modes of Flight in rela- 
tion to Aéronautics,” was delivered by Dr. J. B. 
Pettigrew. One of the objects of the lecture 
appeared to be to bring into notice the newly- 
formed Aéronautic Society, the president of 
which is the Duke of Argyll, who sat on the 
right hand of the chairman, Sir H. Holland. 
The lecturer thought that if the art of flying be 
ever accomplished, it must be principally by the 
application of mechanical force, the muscular 
power of man, however applied, being quite in- 
adequate for the purpose, and baloons alone not 
presenting the means of guidance through the 
air. He considered that the invention of flying 
was not more improbable than many others that 
have been accomplished, and that it might be 
we forward to as the grand achievement of 

@ age. 


Prescriprive Paras: AcTION aGAINst LorpD 
Drnby.—At the Manchester Assizes, a gentleman 
named Winterbottom brought an action against 
the Earl of Derby for obstructing an alleged 
public footpath in the township of Pilkington, 
thereby putting the plaintiff to expense in 
removing the obstruction. It appeared from the 
arguments and evidence on both sides that this 
was a dispute as to the public or private 
¢ ter of a certain footpath. For the plaintiff 
it was stated that the path had existed for the 
use of the public so long as living memory went, 
and witnesses in support of this assertion were 
mn varying in age from 70 years to 90. 

ee years ago Mr. Statter, Lord Derby’s 
agent, had stopped the pathway. The plaintiff had 
expended 41, or 51. in removing the obstructions 
put in the pathway. For the defence it was 
urged that certain public trespass had been 
allowed by the person who had leased the 
Property, but on the lease falling in the owner 
was not bound to recognise the practice allowed 
the tenant. It was also urged, as a legal 
objection, that no individual member of: the 
Public could maintain an action for the ob- 
struction of a public highway unless he could 
show that he had sustained some particular 
@ by the obstruction. The jury found 

& verdict for the plaintiff, with 41. damages, leave 
given for the defendant to move the Court 
uer on the point previously mentioned. 


DonaTION TO THE NationaL GALLERY. — 
Captain Hans Busk has presented to the trustees 
of the National Gallery a work of art by Nicolo 
Poussin. It is in excellent preservation. The 
picture was painted in 1641, and was purchased 
some years since from the Barberini Gallery for 
600 guineas. It was considered one of the gems 
of the collection of the late Mr. Hans Busk, who 
died in 1862. 


SToNnE IN KreystoNnE.—Some years ago part of 
an old building, originally a lepers’ hospital, was 
pulled down, and in the keystone of the arch of 
a low doorway was found a white stone. The 
keystone was in two parts, carefully fitted to- 
gether ; and a small groove had been chiselled 
out of the middle of each part, forming a hollow 
just large enough to admit the stone, which is 
the size of a large marble, and unpolished. [ 
shall be glad if any of your correspondents ca, 
explain this circumstance.—Notes and Queries. 


Maenetic Sprrats. —If an iron wire be twisted 
during or even after the passage of a voltaic 
current through it, the wire, it is said, becomes 
magnetic. When the wire is twisted in the 
manner of a right-handed screw, the point at 
which the current enters becomes a south pole : 
in the opposite case it becomes a north pole. 
If, during the passage of the current, the wire 
be twisted in different directions, the polarity 
changes with the direction of the twist. Some 
light will doubtless be shed upon the phenomena 
of vegetable spirals by these curious facts. 


Damp Wattis.— An Ipswich correspondent 
says:—In reply to “M. L. F.,” I have just 
effected a complete cure from damp exuding 
from a brick-wall, upon which no plaster, much 
less paper, would adhere, on account of its hav- 
ing been several times saturated with sea water, 
I have done so by using “ Italian plaster.” If 
your correspondent will try it, I feel certain he 
would meet with equal success. The cost is 
but little more than that of Portland cement, 
and may be papered upon forty-eight hours after 
being used, without any risk of damp or dis- 
colouration. 


New Buitpines at BurtineTon Hovuszt.—The 
site of the new buildings for the Royal Academy, 
in Burlington-gardens, is now being excavated, 
and before the end of summer in next year it is 
thought the Academy may remove from Trafalgar- 
square to its new abode. As our readers already 
know, Messrs. Banks & Barry have charge of the 
buildings intended for the learned societies ; Mr. 
Sydney Smirke is the architect of the Academy, 
and to him is due the improvement of the aspect 
of Burlington House, by the addition of a story 
to it ; and Mr. Pennethorne is the architect for 
the London University. 


Tue CATHEDRAL FoR BERLIN.—According to a 
Cabinet order, published on the eve of the 
king’s birthday, the long-promised Cathedral of 
Berlin is now to be undertaken in good earnest. 
The late Privy Councillor Stiiler has supplied 
the drawings. Independently of the entrance- 
hall, the body of the building will be 240 ft. 
square, and 140 ft. high. Above this will rise a 
cupola, 190 ft. high, surmounted by a spire and 
cross, 70 ft. in height. This gives a total altitude 
of 400 ft., or just 4 ft. less than that of St. Paul’s. 
The columns of the portico are to be Corinthian, 
it is said, and the general character of the build- 
ing that of a vast basilica. 


ExpLosions.—These have been rather numer- 
ous of late. A mixing-house at the Faversham 
powder works has been demolished by an explo- 
sion, and four men killed and one severely in- 
jared. A gas explosion has seriously injured 
four persons at Scott-street, Leeds. Gas from a 
defective main had accumulated in the cellars of 
a house, and a candle was as usual stupidly 
taken down to see where the leakage arose. The 
house and shop were very much damaged. A 
curious explosion in a kitchen-oven has occurred 
at Belgrave, near Leicester. A bottle of water, 
with a tied cork, was put into the oven to heat, 
and forgotten till it exploded, killing one person 
and seriously injuring two others, and destroy- 
ing the oven, the fragments of which injured 
those in the kitchen. Strange to say, the very 
same sort of accident had already occurred in 
the same village. A small steam-boiler con- 
nected with a chopping-machine in the ground 
premises of a shop at Barnsley has exploded, 
severely injuring two persons and seriously 
damaging the premises. At Stepney an ex- 
plosion has taken place in a private dwelling, 





from a stock of parlour fireworks that were there 
manufactured. 


Mr. Ruskin.—This gentleman has been ap- 
pointed by the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge to 
the office of Sir Robert Rode’s lecturer for the 
ensuing year. He will deliver a lecture in the 
Easter term. 


THE CHARGE OF THE PaRKs.—The metropoli- 
tan police are henceforth to take charge of Hyde 
Park and the Green Park. The carriage-gates 
of Hyde Park will be kept open till twelve 
o’clock at night instead of ten, as hitherto. The 
magazine barracks in the centre of the park 
will be used as a police-station. 


THamMEs SuBpways.—The Board of Trade have 
reported to Parliament on the Bill proposing to 
give power to a company to construct subways 
under the Thames from Pimlico pier to Nine 
Elms; from Temple pier to Dilke-street, Lam- 
beth; from Tower Dock-wall to Pickle Herring- 
stairs, Southwark; and from Wapping Old-stairs 
to Cherry-garden-stairs, Bermondsey-wall. The 
Board make several suggestions relating to 
clauses in the Bill; and submit that it may be 
a question whether the benefit to the public 
would compensate for the inconvenience and 
danger to navigation likely to be caused by the 
temporary works required for the construction of 
the subways of Tower-dock and Cherry-garden- 
stairs. 


TuE RESTORATION OF THE OLD RoMAN AQUE- 
puct.—The Anglo-Roman company for restoring 
the Marcian aqueduct, and bringing again into 
the city the copious and salubrious water for 
which it was constructed 2,000 years ago, are 
about to set to work. The surveys being com- 
pleted, the works are to be commenced imme- 
diately with 500 labourers. Above Tivoli, along 
the upper valley of the Anio, the stream will be 
conveyed along an aqueduct, and across the 
Campagna to Rome in iron mains. About eight 
miles of the ancient aqueduct above Tivoli have 
been uncovered and examined to see whether the 
conduit could be made serviceable again; but it 
appears that it will have to be reconstructed 
entirely. 

Monumentat.—The bronze statue of Mr. 
Cobden recently cast in London, of which Mr. 
Marshall Wood is the sculptor, has been placed 
on its granite pedestal in St. Ann’s-square, 
Manchester, opposite the front of the Exchange. 
The pose of the figure represents Mr. Cobden, 
with hand uplifted and finger pointed, in the act 
of addressing as in the House of Commons.—— 
The Town Council of Liverpool has before it a 
proposition to place a statue of Mr. Mayer in one 
of the niches of St. George’s Hall. A resolu- 
tion in favour of this method of acknowledging 
the great benefits which the originator and col- 
lector of the famous Museum of Antiquities 
which bears his name has conferred by his gift 
of the collection to the town, was adopted at a 
meeting held in the Mayor’s parlour ; and there 
is no doubt the Council will unanimously accept 
the suggestion. The statue will be a suitable 
companion to that of William Brown, the giver 
of the building containing the Free Library and 
Museum. 


Tur GitpIne oF PorceLaAIn.—A coating of 
gold, which is brilliant without burnishing, may 
be imparted to porcelain, observes the Scientific 
Review; by means of a mixture prepared as 
follows :—Thirty-two parts of gold are to be 
dissolved in aqua regia, containing 128 parts 
nitric, and the same amount of hydrochloric 
acid, heat being applied. When the solution is 
complete, one and one-fifth part tin, and the 
same amount of butter of antimony, are to be 
added; and, after heat has been applied, the 
result is to be diluted with 500 parts water. 
Also sixteen parts sulphur, and the same amount 
of Venice turpentine, are to be gently warmed 
until they form a tough uniform dark-brown 
mass, which is to be thinned with fifty parts oil 
of lavender. The solution of gold is poured into 
this; and the mixture being kept warm, it is to 
be constantly and gently stirred until a uniform 
liquid is obtained. On cooling, the water and 
excess of acid sepatate; and the resinous mass 
thus obtained is to be well washed with water, 
and dried, then thinned with sixty-five parts oil 
of lavender and 100 parts oil of turpentine; 
and, having been heated until it becomes of a 
uniform consistence, five parts basic nitrate of 
bismuth are to be added to it; after which, it is 
to be left at rest till it is quite clear. The clear 
portion may then be poured off, and is ready for 
use. It dries quickly on the porcelain, and the 
gilding is brought out by the application of a 





high heat. 
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A New Yorx THEeatrE Burnt.—The Winter 
‘Garden Theatre, at New York, has been burnt 
‘down. 


Socrat Science Procress.—A Social Science 
Association for the Bombay Presidency has been 
formed at the suggestion of Miss Carpenter. 


THE Manocany TREz IN Inp1a.—Dr. T. Ander- 
.son has reported to Government that great suc- 
cess has attended the introduction of the ma- 
hogany-tree into the Calcutta Botanical Gar- 
dens. Several of the trees, originally introduced 
in 1795 from Jamaica as young trees, were de- 
stroyed in the cyclone of 1864, when they were 
Seventy-one years of age. They had attained a 
very large size, averaging from 12 ft. in girth at 
4 ft. above the ground. The wood is in great 
«demand at high prices in Calcutta. Dr. Ander- 
wgon believes that the mahogany-tree might as 
easily be spread over all parts of Bengal as the 
larch has been in Britain. 


Tue NationaL ExuiBition oF Works or Art 
at Lerps.—This exhibition, which is to be held 
next year, promises to be a great success. The 
promoters have already obtained the special 
encouragement of the Queen, and the energy 
with which the project has been taken up by the 
leading families of Yorkshire, who have already 
subscribed a guarantee fund of upwards of 
100,0001., affords proof that its promoters and 
friends are in earnest. The promoters look for- 
ward to the formation of local galleries of paint- 
ings and sculpture as among the results of the 
forthcoming exhibition. An influential London 
«committee of advice has been formed, and Mr. J. 
B. Waring has been appointed chief commis- 
sioner, and Mr. W. Bedford assistant commis- 
‘sioner. 

THE ANCIENT RECORDS OF THE CORPORATION 
oF Lonpon.—An important contribution to the 
history of England is about to be made by the 
corporation, who have at length resolved, on a 
report from the Library Committee, to engage 
Mr. H. T. Riley, M.A., to compile a volume of 
extracts from certain of the corporation records, 
at an estimated expense, for 750 copies, of 5501., 
3001. of which will be the cost of editing, and the 
remaining 2501. will in all probability be repaid 
by sale of extra copies. Precedents are not 
~wanting for this movement on the part of the 
London Corporation. They gave permission to 
the Master of the Rolls to publish “ Liber Albus,” 
‘** Liber Horne,” &c., and the Camden Society to 
publish “Chronicles of London.” The great 
value of these records has been recognised by 
‘many writers of eminence, both British and 
foreign, from Stow, in 1598, to M. Delpit, in 1843. 
The time comprised in the extracts proposed to be 
published will extend over a period of nearly 200 
years, viz., from Edward I.to Henry VI., whereas 
the “ Liber Albus” extended over only 100 years, 
‘viz., from Edward I. to Richard II. 


THE Buitpine TrapEes Movement. — The 
joiners and quarrymen in Barnsley and neigh- 
urhood have struck work for an advance of 
wages and a reduction in the hours of labour. 
Notices were some time since delivered by the 
men to the effect that on and after the lst of 
4April the joiners would require 1s. per week ad- 
‘vance and a reduction of one hour per day, viz., 
from ten to nine hours, while the quarrymen re- 
quired an advance of 2s. per week. The mas- 
ters agreed to give the extra 1s. per week to the 
joiners, but declined to concede any reduction in 
the hours of labour; with regard to the quarry- 
men, it was agreed to advance their wages 1s. 
"per week. The wages of the joiners at present 
vary from 22s. to 27s. per week, and those of 
the quarrymen from 21s. to 24s. The masons 
‘also threaten to go out next month on the 
‘question of time and wages. About 400 
joiners have gone on strike at Hull, in pursuance 
of resolutions passed at the meetings of the 
Operative Joiners and Carpenters’ Society. It 
appears that some time ago the operatives gave 
their masters notice that they should demand 
‘the Saturday half-holiday, commencing on the 
‘first week of April, without any deduction from 
‘the ordinary rate of wages. The masters’ reply 
to this was, that they were quite willing to grant 
. the half-holiday if the men would accept pay- 
ment by the hour. The men refused to accept 
‘the masters’ terms, and gave notice that in the 
event of their request not being complied with 
they should strike work on the Ist of April. In 
‘about a dozen shops where the masters have 
“work pressing the half-holiday has been given, 
~ bat in the others it has been refused, and.the 
en have accordingly turned out, 








THE LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SociErTy. 
At an ordinary meeting of this Society, recently 
held at Leicester, office-bearers were elected, 
the mayor for the time being as president. 
Various objects of interest were exhibited, and 
the Rev. John Fisher read a paper upon 
“ Armorial Bearings, Grants of Arms, and Laws 
of Heraldry.” 


“THE Paris EXHIBITION AND Law Courts 
CoMPETITION.”—~A correspondent on this subject 
says that while he thinks it is very desirable 
that our architecture should be well represented 
at the Exhibition, and commends “ Adelphi” for 
calling attention to it, he is of opinion the result 


will not be obtained by sending the limited com-| F 


petition designs of the New Law Courts and 
National Gallery. He thinks it would be better 
to send the designs of some general competition. 


Burstine or A Canat.—The Wakefield and| 5,, 


Barnsley canal, near Barnsley, has burst its 
banks. The water ran off for a considerable 
distance. Several collieries were consequently 
set-down, and a large number of men thrown 
out of employment. The canal burst at the 
aqueduct, and the water flowed on to the low 
lands beneath, and considerable damage was the 
result. The point where the canal burst was 
the same at which a similar accident occurred 
more than once during last year. 


THE TraDEs UNION Commisston.—This Com- 
mission is now holding open sittings at Park 
Prospect House, Westminster, Sir William Erle 
presiding. Office bearers and others connected 
with trade societies, such as the London Brick- 
layers’ Society, the National Association of 
Plasterers, and the Masons’ Society, have been 
examined in regard to the rules of their respec- 
tive societies; as also Mr. G. Potter in regard 
to his individual connexion with the London 
Working Men’s Association and the Progressive 
Society of Carpenters. 


Business NuisaNnce.—The Court of Chancery 
will grant an injunction to prevent a business 
being carried on so as to be a nuisance, where 
the annoyance caused is such as materially to 
interfere with the ordinary comfort of human 
existence, and will not require proof of specific 
injury, such as, for instance, the destruction of 
vegetable life. Smoke alone, or bad smells or 
offensive gases alone, or noise alone, are suffi- 
cient causes for the interference of the Court by 
injunction. The Master of the Rolls thus held 
in the case of Crump v. Lambert. 








TENDERS 


For rebuilding the Crown Inn, High-street, Peckham, 
for Mr. Henry Hobbs, Messrs, Finch Hill & Paraire, 
architects :— 

Shapley & Webster (accepted)...£1,700 0 0 





For proposed works at the Cheam Schools, for Mr. R. 








Tabor. Messrs. Slater & Carpenter, architects. Quan- 
tities not supplied :— 
Nightingale £8,957 0 0 
Simpson 7,490 0 0 
REEMA. cour bbssnstecescbsnnutdsreacestedecbeas 5,946 0 0 
Manley & Rogers..........sscesseeeee 5,427 0 0 





For works at Woolmer’s Farm, near Reigate, Surrey, 
for Mr. Taylor. Messrs,jDent & Son, architects. Quan- 
tities not supplied :— 
Nightingale £564 0 0 
Thornton 534 0 0 





Oe eee eeereeeeeeereceeaeeseesees 





For addition to house in Marsham-street, Westminster, 
for Mr. G. Adams. Mr. H. W. Budd, architect :— 








Pemberton £177 18 0 
Wilson ...... 169 0 0 
Mills & Son 168 0 0 








For brick and pipe sewers, Putney, for the Wandsworth 
District Board of Works, Mr. J. Niblett, surveyor. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. D. W. Young :— 



























































Oliver & Co £19,200 0 0 
Baker & Co 17,753 12 6 
Thirsk 17,450 0 0 
Wainwright 17,400 0 0 
Hiscox & Williams............00+00 17,400 0 0 
Aviss 17,400 0 0 
Wigmore 17,275 0 0 
Robinson 17,194 0 0 
Blackmore 17,000 0 0 
RCN GENIO Gc dessececsedtyevecsoad 16,808 0 0 
Pearson 14,300 0 0 
Harvey 13,877 0 0 
Kin 13,820 0 0 
Keeble 13,100 0 0 
Nott 13,000 9 0 
Mann 12,950 0 0 
Hill & Keddell 12,900 0 0 
Thackray 11,900 0 0 
For new shop-front, &c., at No. 392, Euston-road, for 
Mr. 8. B. Robertson, Mr. A. Evers, architect :— 
Foxley £170 0 0 
Ebbs & Sons., 168 0 0 
Foster ‘160 0 0 








By 

‘or works at the House of Oorrection, Coldbath. 

Mr. F. H. Pownall, architect (supplementary estimates 
Henshaw (accepted).........00 £27,000 0 9° 





For St. Pancras Workhouse enlargement, Mr, 0 
Robins, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. Snell,’ 



























Saas easinrah 
New Wards i 

Names. and Chapel. Ten nening 
Crabb & Vaughan £11,950 0 0 | £980 9 0 
PORES AAS 11,068 18 0 | 1,455 10 9 
Marsland & Son 11,170 0 O | 1,000 0 9 
Crocket ........se0s 11,180 10 0 911 0 9 
Lesthey, Bros. .ccccccceoseces 10,691 0 0 897 0 9 
IIVONED  ccnspnscesioccssencachor 10,215 10 0 828 19 ¢ 
Newman & Mann ....., 9,997 0 0 874 0 0 
MUIR csccascaciarosshoctes ,983 0 0 822 0 9 
Scrivener & White.........| 9,887 0 0 831 0 9 
eeble 9,980 0 0 735 0 0 
Nutt & Co, 9,797 0 0 875 0 0 
EAU scchetcctacesse 833 8 0 8ll 0 9 
Thackrah 9,750 0 0 800 0 9 
Saley 9,800 0 0 719 0 9 
Chapple 9,393 0 0 741 0 0 
© “essences 9,220 0 0 730 0 0 
Henshaw 9,225 0 0 687 0 0 
H. & E. Kelly 9,194 0 0 | 7009 
Rigby 145 0 0 735 0 0 

Palmer ° 9,887 2 0o* 
Langmead & Way .....0... 9,090 0 0 739 0 0 
RIO» ddidyadkh .nddddowdaicenes 9,080 0 0 711 00 
Manley & Rogers ....0....| 8,990 0 0 704.0 0 
Nightingale ...........000000- 8,888 0 0 777 00 
Mann (accepted) ..... «| 8,375 0 0 650 0 0 
* Total. 





For building and finishing a fourteen-roomed house'and 
offices, Whitstable, for Mr. Thos, Gann, Jun, Mr, H, 
Marshall, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs, 
Wilson & Broadbridge :— 

Surridge .. 
= & Son 























Kemp ...... 
Lawson & Cloak 
J. Porter... 
Hornell 





Peeeeseeeeeseserccces 





£1,690 0 
1,398 0 
1,397 0 
1,380 0 

1,240 0 
1,235 10 
.. 1,197 0 
1,194 14 
1,177 0 
1,164 15 
1,088 15 
1,045 0 


eooocooocoooooooo 


1,045 0 








wew class-rooms and chapel-keeper's 


For buildin 
We St. John’s Hill, Wands. 


apartments, Wesleyan chapel, 















a Mr. John Tarring, architect, Quantities sup- 

ied :— 

? Lathey, Bros, £790 0 0 
MI o sccucasodtane ww. 789 0 0 
Haston, Bros. .....scccccscceees 779 10 0 
Spink ...... 750 0 0 
PUIG: Hoven coc ccbstsscetewedcoccscoese 680 0 0 
Saunders 647 0 0 








For alteration and addition to the Horns public-house, 
Grange-road, Bermondsey. Mr. H. Jarvis, architect:— 
H = 




















£723 0 0 
Thompson ...... 685 0 0 
Marsland & Sons 580 0 0 
Tarrant 570 0 0 
PARED DO, ~ ove insacetscocscesetinecscvere 480 0 0 





For shop-front, bar-fittings, &c., at the Falcon Tavern, 
Fetter-lane, for Mr. W. Carter. Messrs, Bird & Walters, 
architects :— 











MacLachlan ........sc0cse00« scpkebiseeed £915 0 0 
J. Brown 910 0 0 
E. Brown 895 0 0 
Newman & Mann 895 0 0 
Ebbs & Sons.......0..ccccoseese ibdidawae 834 0 0 
WV iin 8 A BON 0.00 icccics-ceteevernne 874 0 0 
TROL, DROK. .scccterceo a camanedenaiacn 813 0 0 





For ten six-roomed houses, with additions, Lordship’s- 
road, Stoke Newington, Mr. Herbert Ford, architect:— 
Cole (accepted)....scccerceseereesees £4,000 9 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Black Beetles.—“ A Constant Reader” wishes us to pe roe 
spondents as to the ‘best means of getting rid of the nuisance 
black-beetles or cockroaches, which infest the basement, and more 
particularly the kitchen, of the writer’s house.” We have 4 
replied to this query ourselves in the Builder, but will be glad 
know if anything new can now be suggested by our corres; ~ 

Bugs.—An inhabitant of an old West-end house wishes to 
how to get rid of bugs in the walls of a room which was th 
cleansed, searched, and famigated last autumn, but 
signs of insect life. As the bugsseem to “make their way at 
crevices and cracks,” we should recommend the carefal filling 
these; failing which, perhaps, some form of the pyretbral ater} 
or Persian insect-killers might be tried : those in puff-ball pone Aer 
be most easily got into crevices, Keating, of St. Paul’s-ch' . 
however, has one of these powders, which is said to be 
killing such insects, " 

W.K.—J. B.W.—J. G. jun. (we nave notime torefer)—8. — 
—J. P. 8.—Justice.—J. D, P.—T. RB. W.—T. L. J.—E. —_ 1. 

R. 0.—Vo. te Salvé.—J. E—W. B.—R. B. P.—F. & H. F—P. P. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books 
addresses, 

{All statements of facts, lists of tenders, dc., must be accompanied 07 
the name and addveas of the sender, not necessarily for publicall® | 

Norg.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


SS 


Advertisements cannot be reczived for the ourrent 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.™, 


on THURSDAY. Ost 
The Publisher camnot be responsible for 


in, reply 0 
gina TrsTimoniats left at the Oficem 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends 








| Corres onny should be sent. 








